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Education for Social and Economic 
Planning” 


By FLOYD W. REEVES 


Te RECENT growth in our conception of the social 


function of education is encouraging. For too long 

the justification for education was the handing down 
of the accumulated wisdom of the ages. The conservation of 
human experience is important, but education has additional 
functions that need attention. It was a step forward when 
education set as its goal preparation for living, and still an- 
other step forward when it was recognized as a part of living. 
These are relatively recent aims; they are still overlooked in 
many quarters. But it is now generally recognized, at least in 
theory, that a well-rounded education requires knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes that enable one to make a satisfactory 
adjustment to life and to earn a living. 

The evolution of our philosophy of education has not 
stopped at this point. Many among us are not satisfied that 
education should merely prepare young people for the world as 
it exists ; we know that education must contribute to the making 
of a better world. The world does change, and the direction of 
its change, to some extent at least, can be controlled. Educa- 
tion should be an instrument for helping change the world of 


* Read at the Institute on Education for the National Emergency and After 
at Stanford University on July 19, 1941. 
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tomorrow along those lines that reason and intelligence show 
to be desirable. In its broadest sense, education is more than 
formalized schooling; it is the combined influence exerted by 
all the educational agencies of our culture. Education is the 
institutionalized effort of society to direct the course of the 
future, to help plan the world of tomorrow, by the use of in- 
telligence and will. It is this newer and broader conception of 
education which concerns social and economic planning. 


PLANNING FOR MATERIAL AND SOCIAL WELFARE 


The primary task of social and economic planning deals 
with basic needs of people. These include food, clothing, 
housing, medical care, education, employment, and recreation. 
I do not mean to reduce human life to a mere composite of 
material, social, and individual necessities. People have spir- 
itual needs as well—needs of major importance. But such 
needs are unmeasurable, and in a different category from the 
standpoint of planning. People also benefit from and desire 
to have many minor material conveniences that can contribute 
much to a full and satisfying life. But the seven needs named 
are fundamental. Few people can rise above them. We may 
take it as axiomatic that our first goal in planning for the kind 
of world in which we wish to live is to place these necessities 
of life within the reach of all. 

Two facts stand out in connection with these seven basic 
human needs. First, if we use our resources we have ample 
means with which to satisfy these needs. Second, we have 
never done so. Why have we not used our resources? Be- 
cause of inadequate planning. We have not had a planning 
economy. We have only scratched the surface of broad-scale 
planning for the effective utilization of our great resources. 
It is true that we have made some notable beginnings in recent 
years, but on a long view our history must sadly be character- 
ized as one of wasteful exploitation of our resources, both 
material and human. We have never had a program of even 
local or regional scope which aimed at bringing to everyone 
the necessities of life. 
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PRESENT PLANNING FOR DEFENSE AND ITs EFFECT 
ON FuTURE PLANNING AND ON MORALE 


Today, a new and compelling factor has been injected into 
this situation. We face the necessity of mobilizing our whole 
strength as the price of national survival. Social and economic 
planning for defense has been thrust upon us on a grand 
scale. This planning lacks some of the broad objectives that 
many consider desirable. It will not lead to an economy of 
abundance—at least not directly or immediately. Its aim is 
to produce in the shortest possible time the greatest possible 
amount of goods and services necessary for waging war. But 
we have no alternative. This aim we must accept and, accept- 
ing it, throw ourselves wholeheartedly into the task of per- 
fecting the mechanism through which it may be achieved. 

The situation, however, is not altogether without some com- 
pensations. Experience in social and economic planning on a 
large scale will be ours in the months that lie ahead. That 
should be a permanent gain. When the present emergency 
is past—one year, five years, ten years hence, whenever it 
may be, and that day must come, since all wars end—we shall 
find ourselves in great danger still, in danger of collapse. But 
we shall also be on the threshold of an opportunity. We may 
give new direction to the energy and determination with which 
we have met the present crisis. We may apply the same de- 
gree of energy and determination to the even greater task of 
assuring all our people the full life which our large material 
resources make possible. 

I am not suggesting a moratorium on efforts to accomplish 
this aim now. It should be kept in mind and we should do 
what we can to achieve it. We are mobilizing our resources 
to defend democracy, and we must exercise extreme care not 
to sap the vitality of the things we are striving to preserve. 
There can be no greater incentive to defend our way of life 
than the belief on the part of every man and woman that this 
way of life provides them with the opportunity to obtain at 
least a measure of the basic necessities for a satisfying ex- 
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istence. Many do not have that feeling now; we have never 
given it to them in the past, but we can no longer afford to 
withhold it. Once, adequate planning in the use of our re- 
sources would have given promise of a satisfying existence; 
now vital necessity demands it for national survival. For a 
satisfying existence is basic to morale, as morale is basic to 
victory. So, though obviously we cannot at the moment give 
our whole attention to meeting fully the needs of all people, 
we can and must do what we can. We can do more if we 
plan wisely, than if we do not. We must be more concerned 
for those whose needs are least well met, if we wish to assure 


the continuation in the post-war world of those things we 
prize most. 


THE ROLE oF EDUCATORS IN PLANNING 


Educators have a fundamental role to play in the reorienta- 
tion of our economy. They must provide the spade work 
that makes continuous, peacetime planning possible. The 
American public is not convinced of the importance of social 
and economic planning as a democratic instrument. Planning 
is seriously misunderstood by the citizens of this nation. They 
are willing to tolerate it in a crisis, but when conditions ap- 
proach normal they view it with suspicion. It becomes a use- 
less frill, or the work of governmental busybodies attempting 
to create jobs for themselves, or a first step to increased de- 
mands upon the taxpayer. It is often regarded with the dull 
resentment which people sometimes feel toward a thing that 
they do not understand. Those who guide the educational ac- 
tivities of the nation must change this attitude. They must 
make the public aware of the fact that planning is not only a 
useful enterprise, but is also an absolute essential to our na- 
tional welfare. 

This task must be approached in many ways: through the 
press, the radio, the forum, and other avenues legitimately 
used to influence public opinion. These are all instruments 
of education in the larger sense. However, you and I have a 
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particular interest in educational activities of a more formal 
nature—those conducted by schools and colleges. For us the 
question is: ‘What changes can we make in formal education 
so that it will equip youth for the social planning necessary 
to satisfy their primary material needs?” 


Tue NEED FOR TRAINING PLANNING TECHNICIANS 


One approach to this problem is to make adequate provision 
for the training of planning technicians. Numerous agencies, 
public and private, are now interested in broad social planning. 
Among private agencies of national scope are the American 
Society of Planning Officials, the American Planning and Civic 
Association, the American Institute of Planners, the National 
Planning Association, and others. The federal government’s 
interest in this field is represented by the National Resources 
Planning Board and by numerous government administrative 
agencies with research and planning divisions. Nearly all of 
the states have official planning bodies. Without exception 
the organizations mentioned find it difficult to secure personnel 
with the broad training required for large-scale planning. Col- 
leges and universities turn out a multitude of specialists compe- 
tent in one or more aspects of planning activities. They pro- 
duce architects, landscape engineers, sociologists, economists, 
administrators, and other specialized technicians having im- 
portant contributions to make in planning for the effective 
utilization of our resources. But seldom do they develop a 
program for the training of generalists in planning. 

Persons having an over-all view of the many considerations 
involved in public planning are urgently required by private 
agencies and by government at all levels. Effective planning 
cannot be carried on in water-tight compartments. Many a 
detailed plan that seemed beautifully done when viewed in 
isolation has broken down when forced into its proper place 
as a portion of a larger whole. Men and women who can 
draw up complex, multiple-factor plans are needed. 
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Type oF TRAINING NEEDED FOR PLANNING TECHNICIANS 


I do not mean to imply that we can produce people of this 
capacity by simply adding another training course to the grad- 
uate curricula of our universities. Such training will never 
produce a planner with a broad conception of his duties and 
the ability to deal effectively with all aspects of his field. The 
best that we can do in colleges and universities is to train our 
prospective planners broadly in the basic sciences that underlie 
their profession—sciences such as economics, sociology, his- 
tory, political science, anthropology, and education. Then 
we must see to it that the initial occupational experience of 
future planners affords an opportunity to build upon the foun- 
dation provided by their formal training. In the field of 
planning, nothing is of more worth than adequately supervised 
experience. The best way to develop skill in formulating 
complex, multiple-factor plans is to participate in the formu- 
lating of complex, multiple-factor plans. This should be a 
part of postgraduate training. There should be no awkward 
gap to be bridged between learning and doing. The two must 
be completely integrated. 


PLANNING ACTIVITIES OF SCHOOLS 


The training of technicians is a matter for colleges and 
universities. But the lower schools can also make their con- 
tribution to social and economic planning. Their students 
can be given an opportunity to participate in planning activi- 
ties. Unfortunately it is customary to allow young people to 
pass through their formative years with inadequate effort 
made to induct them into the responsibilities of active citizen- 
ship. As a result, it frequently happens that in the whole 
course of his adult life an individual will perform no important 
voluntary service that might indicate his awareness of the 
great debt he owes his community. Grudgingly he pays his 
taxes and thinks that by that act he has been acquitted of his 
civic obligations. The effect of this attitude in retarding the 
intelligent planning of our economy is great. An immense 
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quantity of ability and potential effort that could be brought 
to bear on public affairs is frozen. A negative or uncompre- 
hending attitude toward citizenship is developed, which vastly 
increases the difficulty of making effective use of our resources. 

This vicious circle can be broken by giving young people 
firsthand contact with social and economic planning. In this 
way they can be led to acquire a social point of view while 
still in school. There are many activities connected with the 
normal functioning of a high school or even of an elementary 
school that afford opportunity for the exercise of planning 
skills. Most of these activities admit of pupil participation, 
and some of them can be left almost wholly to the young 
people concerned. Field and inspection trips, excursions, so- 
cial affairs, landscaping school grounds, the construction of 
tennis courts and other recreational facilities, even to some 
extent the planning of the instructional content of courses—in 
all of these, pupils can participate under suitable guidance. 
There are also enterprises tying in closely with the life of the 
community in which the untrained services of intelligent, will- 
ing helpers can be effectively used. I have in mind such things 
as surveys of housing, community recreation, traffic control, 
and property inventory. 

Young people are particularly interested in finding out the 
facts about themselves, knowledge important to the solution 
of problems vital to the welfare of every community. This, 
it seems to me, is a peculiarly appropriate undertaking for 
high school youth. It would be worth while for every com- 
munity to conduct from time to time a study of the number, 
sex, race, employment, health, recreation, educational status, 
and needs of its young people under 25, both in school and 
out. The work involved can be carried on in large part by 
the social science pupils in the local high schools as a part of 
their study. The planning of such surveys may be done jointly 
by teachers, pastors, health officers, recreation directors, and 
businessmen of the community, in cooperation with representa- 
tives of youth themselves. Such a plan obviously calls for 
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coordination of community leadership in many fields. The 
initiative may well be taken by the schools. 


PARTICIPATION OF COLLEGE STUDENTS IN PLANNING 


A college may participate in a social survey to its own ad- 
vantage and to the advantage of its surrounding community. 
One example may be cited. After the American Youth Com- 
mission had completed its study of youth in the state of Mary- 
land, it undertook a cooperative demonstration with the 
United States Employment Service designed to explore means 
of coordinating the guidance and placement agencies at the 
community level. A part of this enterprise included a follow- 
up study of pupils who had graduated or withdrawn from the 
high schools in two counties during the preceding eleven years. 
This involved examining a quantity of schedules showing the 
history and present status of these former pupils. The volume 
of analytical and clerical work was large. 

In this situation the assistance of several competent college 
students was furnished by Hood College, a privately con- 
trolled institution located at Frederick, Maryland. These stu- 
dents, who were earning a part of their expenses through 
NYA student aid, were assigned to this project. Some of 
them also assisted in other phases of the project, such as a 
study of local employment opportunities. Among other ac- 
tivities, they interviewed local employers in order to build up a 
classification of immediate and prospective job openings. 
They received great value from their experience. The project 
serves as an example of the way in which a college may co- 
operate with a local community enterprise and thereby enrich 
the learning experiences of its students. It would be well if 
this type of cooperation between college and community were 
to be extended over the nation. 


A MASTER PLAN FoR UTILIZING COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


Possibly no type of planning experience is more valuable to 
youth than participation in the development of a master plan 
for utilizing the resources of a community. Every community 
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needs a plan for its self-improvement. No community is so 
small that it is wholly without resources capable of being 
organized to its better advantage. No community is so well 
organized that it cannot improve the use it makes of its avail- 
able means. It is true that the formulating of such plans and 
integrating them with regional interests is a complex business 
and that the part youth may take in such planning may not 
be immediately apparent. There is little experience to serve 
as a guide in this matter. But when the nature of the planning 
process is analyzed, it becomes apparent that there are many 
points at which young people can render effective and sig- 
nificant help. 

Before a community plan can be developed, there must be 
a fact-finding survey—either an extensive survey with a variety 
of aspects or a series of closely related surveys. There is 
ample precedent for making use of young people to conduct 
the field work on such studies. Under proper supervision they 
have often rendered excellent service. 

The next step is to compare what is found to be the exist- 
ing situation with such standards as we have for assessing the 
adequacy of community services. When this has been done, 
there will be available a picture of the deficiencies that should 
be remedied. This step in the planning process, although 
more exacting than the mere gathering of information, does 
involve much work which is within the capacity of able youth 
in college or in the later years of high school. 

After facts have been gathered, plans must be developed. 
In this step in the planning procedure difficulties are en- 
countered in attempting to secure large participation of young 
people. It is not to be expected that youth of school age can 
readily produce plans that will stand up to the criticism of 
mature adults. Yet despite this inherent handicap, it is clear 
that the planning efforts of young people, however immature 
they may be, should be welcomed. Youth need this experi- 
ence to assist them in developing a sense of civic responsibility. 
They need it to assist them in preparing for adult planning 
activities. 
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The fourth step in the planning process consists in putting 
the plan across. The appropriate agencies for carrying out 
each section of the plan must be determined; public opinion 
must be mobilized; action must be secured. This is a step 
which is too often omitted, yet without it all previous activity 
is of little value. Youth in school can be of very definite 
assistance in this final stage of planning. There are numerous 
things which they can do to help disseminate the master plan 
when agreement has been reached. They can organize public 
forums, they can write up the plan in the school paper, they 
can present it over the school radio. The art classes can de- 
sign posters calling attention to the plan; the manual training 
classes can make models of structures that form a part of it; 
the social studies classes can make the plan the subject of its 
discussion groups. 

The schools should also have a substantial share in the task 
of putting the plan into effect. Numerous small studies and 
analyses will be needed in connection with the operation of 
the plan; many of these can be handled by pupils. The voca- 
tional agriculture classes can make soil tests and experiment 
with selection of crops and seed. The science classes can 
gather specimens of minerals, study forest waste, power trans- 
mission, sewage disposal, and water purification. The com- 
munity can offer its youth a partnership in the great task of 
improving its common life. 


EDUCATIONAL REGIONAL PLANNING 


The interest of the schools in promoting the social and 
economic planning upon which our future depends can and 
should extend beyond the local community. Many of the fac- 
tors involved in intelligent planning can be adequately dealt 
with only on a basis that is at least regional. The develop- 
ment of a broad-minded regionalism, founded upon a sharing 
of economic and cultural backgrounds, is one of the most 
fundamental of our national needs. The school can be a major 
influence in creating and giving expression to this awareness 
of regional coherence. 
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One of the best examples I might cite to illustrate the role 
the school can play in this connection exists on the West Coast. 
The Northwest Regional Council, a cooperative agency, grew 
out of the planning activities of the individual states and the 
Pacific Northwest Regional Office of the National Resources 
Planning Board. Its members are laymen, educators, and 
planners. Their purpose is to mobilize the planning resources 
of the schools and colleges and bring them to bear upon the 
problems of that region. These problems include such items 
as stabilization of the lumber industry, control of soil erosion 
in the great wheat and cattle areas, development and distribu- 
tion of hydroelectric power, and development of recreational 
facilities. 

The Northwest Regional Council is the means by which 
educational institutions are brought into a close working rela- 
tionship with the persons and agencies in the forefront of 
regional planning. The Council is supported by a philanthropic 
foundation and its activities include such services as the follow- 
ing: aid to teachers colleges desiring to offer courses on the 
region and its planning needs; assistance to organizations of 
teachers conducting institutes and workshops at which regional 
problems are examined; the preparation of instructional mate- 
rials for use in the classroom; consultation with school and 
college committees with a view to giving the problems of the 
region a more prominent place in the curriculum. 

A second example of regional planning worthy of mention 
is in operation in the valley of the Tennessee River. There 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, better known as the TVA, 
carries on regional planning in seven states. This planning 
is done in close cooperation with schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities. The educational institutions assist the TVA and 
the TVA assists them in every aspect of planning. Planning 
for the region is reflected in the curricula of every educational 
institution in the Tennessee Valley. 

Each of the nation’s various economic and cultural regions 
would benefit from a cooperative arrangement with its educa- 
tional institutions. The intelligent use of resources for the 
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benefit of our own and later generations requires all the ability 
at our command. Planners cannot be trained in a vacuum, 
and the mental habits that lead people to seek the service of 
trained planners cannot be learned wholly out of books. Edu- 
cation for social and economic planning must increasingly 
mean participation in social and economic planning. That is 
the challenge which we must meet today. 





International Education” 
By WALTER M. KOTSCHNIG 


one of the educational aims of the German school “‘the 

cultivation . . . of the spirit of international reconcilia- 
tion.” In other countries, following the first World War, his- 
tory textbooks were revised with a view to fostering better 
international understanding. In this country and elsewhere 
new courses on international relations or on world history were 
introduced in many schools and colleges. Hundreds and 
thousands of national and international conferences and con- 
gresses, held between 1920 and 1939, debated the role of edu- 
cation as a means for improved international relations. The 
books and articles published on this subject are legion. 
According to many of them, education was about to bring 
forth the millenium. 

The events of the last few years have belied the hopes even 
of the least optimistic. German youth has shown itself more 
narrowly nationalistic than ever before and extreme forms of 
nationalism are rampant in other countries. Youth in the 
United States has been accused of indifference to world events, 
of a self-seeking individualism which lacks both comprehension 
and sympathy. Few, certainly, are aware of the apocalyptic 
forces at work in the present age. Our efforts to educate for 
a deepened understanding of international problems seem to 
have failed dismally. 


oS 148 of the Constitution of Weimar stipulated as 


Wuy EpvUCATION FAILED 


Some of the reasons for this failure are obvious. Twenty 
years is a short time to change the mind and outlook of a 
nation. Provincial attitudes rooted in centuries of tradition 
can hardly be overcome in a few decades. Besides, the schools 


* This article is part of the material prepared for the Commission to Study 
the Organization of Peace. 
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themselves, closely bound into the fabric of the several na- 
tions, were slow in adjusting themselves to the demands of an 
interdependent world. Teachers brought up in the tenets of 
the day-before-yesterday could not be expected to see clearly 
what most of the statesmen failed to grasp. 

It has to be admitted, however, that within the limits set by 
tradition and inertia, many mistakes were made even by those 
who saw the need for a new international emphasis in educa- 
tion. There were, for instance, those whose newly found en- 
thusiasm for things international led them to a vague cosmo- 
politanism which refused to see that the very word interna- 
tionalism presupposes the existence of individual nations and 
of national differences. They proceeded on the basis of a 
flat, superficial egalitarianism, which, having no counterpart in 
reality, was bound to lead to disillusion. Most serious of all, 
the usual approaches to the teaching of international rela- 
tions proved thoroughly inadequate, as inadequate as these 
methods revealed themselves in the teaching of all the social 
sciences. Since these methods have remained largely un- 
challenged to this day, a short discussion of them will not be 
out of place. 

Broadly speaking, three schools of thought contend for first 
place in the teaching of human relations. The first maintains 
that it is the primary task of the teacher, whether he presides 
over a first-grade group or an adult forum, to present relevant 
facts_objectively. Some would hold—and among them there 
are many administrators who are afraid of public opinion— 
that only generally accepted facts should be presented. Under 
this dispensation there is little room for the teaching of inter- 
national facts which have not yet come within the horizon of 
Tom, Dick, and Harry. The more advanced “‘objectivists” 
will admit the teaching of controversial issues provided “‘both”’ 
sides are presented objectively. This sounds eminently fair 
and is undoubtedly necessary. In a democratic society, ideally 
at least, education should aim at training individuals who, hav- 

ing looked at all sides of a question, can draw their own con- 
clusions. 
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In practice, however, two major difficulties arise which have 
not been resolved by this school of thought. The first is that 
all individuals in early youth and many of them even after they 
have reached maturity are intellectually incapable of solving 
the more complicated problems which arise in the relations be- 
tween different national groups. They have to be trained in 
certain attitudes, the rational foundations of which may es- 
cape their minds. This imposes upon the teacher the task of 
selecting and promoting those attitudes most likely to lead to 
constructive social living. This happens, of course, daily in 
our schools—the educator becomes an indoctrinator. At this 
point the second difficulty arises. Whether the teacher “in- 
doctrinates” his wards with certain concepts and ideas or 
whether he attempts to present his brighter pupils with ‘“‘both 
sides” of a given problem, he has to choose among the multi- 
tude of facts and ideas which might be brought into the class- 
room. There are literally millions of problems that might be 
raised and most of them, alas, have more than two sides. In 
other words, even the “objective” presentation of facts pre- 
supposes a selection both of problems and of modes of pre- 
sentation. This selection in turn rests on the teacher’s or cur- 
riculum maker’s judgment as to what is important and rel- 
evant. 

Here is the rub: there are not enough teachers with broad 
enough vision, with deep enough understanding, with a clear 
enough scale of values to enable them to distinguish the im- 
portant from the ephemeral. Most of them tend to play safe 
and are thus confined to presenting cut-and-dried facts which 
are often unimportant and more often in no way related to 
the living realities of the day. Things statistical are preferred, 
for there is always safety in numbers: “‘objective’’ science is 
only to be found in quantitative measurement. If applied to 
the study of international relations this method generally leads 
to the acquisition of a jungle of unrelated facts, from dates to 
documents, from trade figures to treaties, while neglecting the 
imponderabilia in international relations, the subtle differ- 
ences in national outlook, the variations in the scales of 
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values. Where any attention is paid to this side of interna- 
tional life, the picturesque and unusual in other countries is 
brought out—the absence of pants or the peculiar shape of the 
headgear. Neither fancy dress nor a knowledge of statistical 
facts qualify for citizenship in the wider world to come. At 
best, the objective presentation of fact has led to literacy in 
international matters; it has not achieved enlightenment. 

The second school of thought is the school of the instru- 
mentalists who consider, with John Dewey, that it is the most 
important task of the school to develop the ability to solve 
problems. To them ideas are instruments evolved to meet 
concrete situations, to solve specific problems. The school 
community itself is to be made as much like real society as 
possible and the problems to be solved must be taken from 
real life. The students are expected to invent their own tools 
to carry out their projects. Through self-government they 
are to become socially efficient. Progressive educators, 
who were among the first to glimpse the need for international 
education have gone to great pains to work out “units’”’ dealing 
with China or Germany or other far-off nations, using tourist 
posters and native dresses to create the proper atmosphere. 
Undoubtedly, much can be said for this procedure, but again 
it has a number of serious drawbacks. To begin with, it is 
not possible to re-create within the schoolroom the plenitude 
of life in a foreign country. Thus, much of this education re- 
mains in the fancy-dress stage. More important than this, 
most international problems can be understood only in the 
light of a real understanding of the historical background of 
the various nations, and solutions to current problems can be 
found only by going deep down to the roots of the several 
national traditions, by going back to the sources of civilized 
existence. In their preoccupation with the solution of current 
problems and the means by which to achieve such solutions, 
many progressive teachers have lost sight of the historical 
background through which the past gives meaning to the pres- 
ent and direction to the future. In the approach to interna- 
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tional problems, all of which are burdened with the weight of 
traditions, such slighting of history is fatal. 

More grievous still, the instrumentalist school of thought 
has tended to sacrifice ends to means. It is inspired—if “‘in- 
spired” may be used in this context—by a pragmatism which 
is solely interested in ‘‘what works” here and now, in facing 
the concrete problems before us. It refuses to admit man’s 
ability to discover and define lasting values, permanent prin- 
ciples, essential truth, unless such truth or value is to be found 
in continuous change. This may and does easily lead to a 
paralyzing relativism which recognizes no deeper loyalties and 
which leaves the individual without guidance and inspiration. 
Rare, indeed, is the individual who will be lastingly ready to 
proceed from problem to problem without having some ulti- 
mate aim in view. Much of the “lack of morale’ of which 
American youth is accused at present is due to this aimless 
pragmatism. Their plight becomes most obvious if contrasted 
with the purposefulness, the sense of exhilaration, the drive of 
youth in the totalitarian countries, which have given their 
young people clear-cut objectives, “ultimate’’ purposes for 
which to live and to die. The fact that these purposes, these 
“ends” of life are utterly false or perverted is added proof 
of the need for sound values to be taught in our schools. If 
diseased ideas of a new international order based on race 
could get such a hold upon the German people and lead to 
such devastatingly efficient action, it stands to reason that the 
vision of an international order based on sound principles and 
a realistic understanding of one’s own and foreign nations 
could engender such energies as would bring such an order 
within reach. Pragmatic instrumentalism, by refusing to see 
anything but the next step, deprives us of the will and the 
strength to take even that step. 

Little needs to be said about the third school of thought. 
It takes a leaf out of the catechism of the totalitarian leaders 
and pursues a policy of indoctrination: if Hitler and Stalin 
are so successful in indoctrinating for Naziism or Communism, 
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why shouldn’t we indoctrinate for democracy including an in- 
ternational democratic order? At worst the protagonists of 
indoctrination for democracy are a compound of intolerance 
and narrow-mindedness, and are so uncertain of the validity 
of their ideas that they do not dare to expose them to the 
challenge of other worlds of thought. At best they belong to 
that reforming type whose passion for an ideal is not matched 
by clarity of thought. They do not see that indoctrination 
and democracy are contradictions in terms. True, it has been 
admitted before that some measure of indoctrination of the 
very young and of the intellectually limited is unavoidable even 
in the democratic school. There is a world of difference, how- 
ever, between this kind of indoctrination and the attempt 
to put everlasting blinkers on each individual. This precisely 
is the meaning of that indoctrination which insists on present- 
ing only one point of view to the exclusion of all others. It 
defeats the very purpose of democracy, which is the growth of 
individuals who, secure in the possession of their facts and 
guided by first principles, will be able to make their own judg- 
ments. Little needs to be said about this school of thought in 
a discussion of international education, for the simple reason 
that a particular weakness of these reformers has so far pre- 
vented them from making any effective attempts to influence 
international events. By and large they compensate for their 
lack of understanding of ever-shifting, many-sided reality by 
producing ever-new blueprints of the perfect order they are 
going to produce. Their efforts have been largely concen- 
trated on changes in the existing social order while only a few 
have attempted to elaborate blueprints of any international 
order of the future. Such plans as exist are either of the com- 
munist brand and have found little support among teachers, 
or they are so out of tune with reality as to be ineffective, or 
finally they are so complicated that they do not lend them- 
selves well to purposes of indoctrination. 

From all that has gone before it is evident that education 
has its share of responsibility for the disastrous state in which 
the world finds itself today. Good intentions are not enough 
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unless they are matched by a real grasp of the difficulties in- 
volved in educating for improved international relations. 
Events of the last few years have borne out the statement of 
Erling M. Hunt that “increased attention to international 
affairs, past or present, is no guarantee for better understand- 
ing.”’* Where do we go from here? 


Wuat Is NEEDED 


In these years of stress international education is needed 
more desperately than ever before. It is needed in order that 
old and young in the United States may realize the dangers 
from abroad which threaten American life and the continued 
pursuit of civilized existence on this continent. It is needed 
because, even if America should be able to escape these 
dangers, her standards of living and general welfare depend 
on events beyond the seas. Above all, international educa- 
tion is needed today because, barring a complete collapse of 
this country and its institutions, the United States will have an 
all-important role to play when the curtain rises on the peace 
settlement which is to follow this war. To neglect interna- 
tional education at such a time would be suicidal negligence. 

If such education is to be successful it will have to proceed 
along three lines. To begin with, it becomes necessary to save 
from complete destruction by a corroding relativism, mistak- 
enly posing as “‘science,”’ those ideas or principles which have 
proved their civilizing potency throughout the ages. Stated 
in their simplest form these principles are that individual 
freedom is essential to civilized society and that civilization is 
most creative where the individual voluntarily accepts his re- 
sponsibilities toward an ordered society. These are indeed 
the creative principles in western civilization. The great 
philosophers from Aristotle to Kant upheld the idea of indi- 
vidual worth, entailing freedom for the individual, and rec- 
ognized beyond that the need for loyalty to society as the 


1 National Society for the Study of Education, International Understanding 
through the Public-School Curriculum, Thirty-Sixth Yearbook, Part II 
(Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Publishing Co., 1937). 
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vessel of man’s spiritual and intellectual heritage and the pro- 
tector of individual rights. The founders of Occidental re- 
ligion from the Jewish prophets to Christ, and in modern times 
the reformers Calvin and Knox provided a metaphysical basis 
for both these ideas: every individual, as a child of God, en- 
joyed certain inviolate rights, and, at the same time, all in- 
dividuals as children of the same God were held to be re- 
sponsible for each other. 

For those to whom both philosophy and religion are closed 
books, there is the record of history. It is a story of the 
gradual freeing of the individual from tribal bonds and the 
replacement of enforced regimentation and slavery by free 
societies maintained by free individuals. This process is far 
from complete even in the most advanced western countries, 
yet it is evident from the record that creative civilization has 
blossomed forth wherever and whenever the two civilizing 
principles prevailed, at least to some degree, over the more 
primitive forms of communal life. The arts and the sciences 
prospered in ‘“‘democratic’’ Athens, while regimented Sparta 
failed to produce one great artist or one outstanding philos- 
opher in the 900 years of her existence. Roman law, under 
which the community sanctioned the rights of the individual, 
brought forth another outburst of civilizing energy. And so 
down through the ages. Germany produced her greatest poets 
and thinkers at a time of political unrest which made for 
greater freedom; there is, alas, much evidence to show that 
the arts and the sciences, that compassion and understanding, 
which are the hallmarks of civilized man, are drying up in 
Hitler Germany, which denies all individual rights and at- 
tempts to build a new tribal society based on force and sup- 
pression. This record should convince even the most inveter- 
ate pragmatist whose preoccupation with the present has not 
altogether blinded him to historical reality, that there are 
certain “principles” or ‘“‘values’’ which are basic to our civilized 
existence. These principles are the yardsticks to be used in 
the study of human relations, they relate the unrelated, they 
serve as guides through the maze of facts, past and present. 
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Turning from the abstract and historical to the concrete 
and contemporary, the modern teacher has to give his student 
a frame of reference securely rooted in an understanding of 
the contemporary scene and the forces molding it. This sec- 
ond task should be comparatively simple, for the facts are 
plain to any but the ignorant or the wishful. Even the young 
and those of low intelligence can be shown that the United 
States is part of an interdependent world, that economically, 
culturally, and politically her fate is closely tied to that of 
other countries. This is the baseline of the contemporary 
frame of reference. 

From this realization springs the further recognition that 
the age of unlimited national sovereignty is touching its end. 
The dependence of the various parts of the world upon each 
other has become such that some form or other of continuous 
international consultation, if not of international government, 
appears unavoidable. To put it quite bluntly, this war is not 
fought for the integral re-establishment of Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, or any of the countries overrun by Hitler’s 
armies. Nor is it fought for the preservation of the British 
Empire. So closely interwoven is the pattern of this world 
that there is no room left for unlimited national sovereignty 
on the part of any nation. So intense is the interrelatedness 
of the various countries that this war will not come to an end 
—a real end, not another armistice—until we achieve truly 
international regulation of our mutual relationships. To put 
it differently: the sphere of international government is bound 
to expand at the cost of antiquated forms of purely national 
government. This is the second side in our frame of ref- 
erence. 

A recognition of the third side is of utmost importance both 
for the outcome of this war and the peace that is to follow it. 
It can best be stated in the form of a question: Since there is 
to be an international order, is it to be built on force and 
suppression, on ruthless extermination and the concentration 
camp, or is it to spring from mutual understanding, rational 
planning, and voluntary cooperation? In other words, are the 
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civilizing principles, laboriously evolved through the centuries 
to prevail in this conflict or are they to be submerged for 
decades if not for centuries to come? 

And this brings us to the last side of our square: the decision 
as to which of these alternatives is to come true lies largely 
with this country. The United States, with all her weak- 
nesses and imperfections, embodies more clearly than any 
other country, not excluding valiant Britain, the civilized ideas 
and concepts which must underlie the new order if it is to be 
constructive. Besides, this is the only country which is strong 
enough to make these ideas prevail. Soviet Russia may be 
able to resist Hitler’s aggressive war but she is certainly not 
strong enough to create a new international order, nor does 
her recent past offer any guarantee that her order would up- 
hold freedom. Britain without America’s material help is 
doomed. This country alone has the resources and the or- 
ganization which can hope to outlive the gigantic assault of 
Hitler upon the world. 

It may be objected that such issues should not be raised in 
the schoolroom. Instances are known of school superinten- 
dents who even requested their teachers to make no mention 
of the war in their teaching. The reasons behind such requests 
are perfectly understandable, but they are certainly ill-advised. 
American youth, particularly in the final years in high school 
or in college, have a right to be given an understanding of the 
world which tomorrow will be theirs. Their very ‘morale’ 
depends on a sound evaluation of their individual prospects 
which are so closely tied up with the fate of their country. The 
morale of the younger generation, in the last resort, does not 
depend on NYA subsidies, commendable as they are, nor can 
it solely be maintained by visits of movie stars and chorus 
girls to military camps, refreshing as they may be. A more 
serious objection is that the basic arguments outlined above 
are likely to further America’s participation in a “shooting 
war,” that is, that the school would become an active agent 
for American armed intervention. To place the school in 
such a position is obviously undesirable. This predicament 
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can be largely avoided, however, by pointing out that war is 
only one and undoubtedly the least desirable way of defeating 
the forces for which Naziism stands. At any rate, events are 
moving with such swiftness that whatever the schools may do, 
they will have little effect on America’s stand in the war. In- 
finitely more important in the long run is the question of 
whether this country will repeat the mistakes she made after 
the last war and vainly attempt to withdraw into a sterile 
isolation or whether the United States will become the corner- 
stone of a new peace structure from which she, herself, will 
be the first to benefit. 

Third and last, the educator bent upon giving his pupils a 
realistic understanding of world affairs cannot be content with 
presenting only subject matter which can be measured in time 
and space. Dates and statistics and documents, institutional 
data and diplomatic events do not exhaust the reality of na- 
tional and international life. Beyond and behind them are 
imponderable attitudes and urges and preferences, differences 
in taste and mode of living, which distinguish one nation from 
another. No lasting cooperation between nations is possible 
as long as these imponderabilia are not recognized and, as far 
as possible, understood. One of the reasons for the failure 
of the Disarmament Conference of 1932 was the tragic lack 
of understanding between the French and the British. Both 
wanted some measure of disarmament, but differences in na- 
tional outlook were among the things which prevented any 
agreement on procedure. The French, obsessed by formal 
logic and determined to provide for any conceivable eventual- 
ity, insisted that no disarmament was possible until a perfect 
system of collective security had been established—“sécurité 
d’abord, désarmement ensuite.’ ‘The British, more practical 
and with a strong sense of organic growth, held that disarma- 
ment itself would lead to heightened security. Thus while 
pursuing the same objectives, they could come to no agree- 
ment. Similarly the collapse of France can, in part at least, 
be explained by the static nature of the French, aptly symbol- 
ized by their fixed Maginot Line. They failed to comprehend 
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the dynamic drive of modern Germany. These imponderabilia 
are difficult to explain to anyone who has never lived in a 
foreign country. An understanding of them will be slow in 
coming and may remain confined to the selected few. This 
is not an insurmountable obstacle to international cooperation. 
Given the willingness to cooperate on the part of the rank and 
file, the modalities of international intercourse will always be 
determined by the few who are both experts and statesmen. 


THE CURRICULUM AND EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


After all that has gone before it hardly needs to be stressed 
that the simple addition of a course or two in “‘international 
relations” or in “world history” to the already heavily 
crowded curriculum of the American public school or college 
is altogether inadequate for the purposes of effective interna- 
tional education. Nothing short of a new emphasis in the 
teaching of all subjects can achieve the desired results. Every 
major subject has something to offer toward an understand- 
ing of the modern world as has been pointed out in /nterna- 
tional Understanding through the Public-School Curriculum. 

The importance of history as a means toward an under- 
standing of our common frame of reference has already 
been stressed in this paper. Geography, a subject sorely 
neglected in the American public school, offers unique oppor- 
tunities for the study of the distribution of raw materials, of 
international means of communication, and of similar ele- 
ments relevant to an understanding of international relations. 
No German schoolboy is left in doubt about the German 
Lebensraum or the importance of the Atlantic. Foreign 
languages, taught beyond their mere mechanics, offer a valu- 
able key to some of the imponderabilia in national character. 
French, with its perfectly polished formules, the legal language 
par excellence; German, with all its newly coined words at- 
tempting to express what cannot be defined; English, with its 
short-clipped, practical phrases—all these languages reveal a 
great deal about the mind of the countries in which they are 
spoken. The same holds true of the literature of these 
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countries which reveal typical preferences in the choice of sub- 
ject matter and its presentation. Even arithmetic, by a judi- 
cious choice of examples and problems, can do much to further 
an international outlook. If the Nazis draw many of their 
examples from military aviation, if Communist Russia teaches 
percentages in terms of achievements attained under her vari- 
ous five-year-plans, there is no reason why the American boy 
or girl should not learn percentages in figuring the financial 
contributions of the various member-states to the League of 
Nations or the output of oil in the various parts of the world. 
Since mathematics comes with difficulty to many youngsters, 
they are not likely to forget these data! Social science courses 
will take on new significance if, going beyond the worn-out 
pattern of family, local community, state, and federal gov- 
ernment, they bring out the place of such institutions as the 
International Labor Office in their attempts to improve stand- 
ards of living throughout the world. A course in general 
science is not complete without bringing home the fact that 
present-day world-wide interdependencce is largely the result 
of the inventive genius of the scientist. 

Teaching of this type, which breaks down the narrow de- 
partmentalization of learning, means the end of provincialism 
in thought. Rather than viewing individual parts or aspects 
of the world, the younger generation and adult students will 
learn to comprehend its general pattern both in time and space. 
They will not only learn to understand the international scene 
but they will gain a better grasp of American problems, many 
of which reveal their true meaning only if seen in their inter- 
national context. 

Opportunities for extracurricular activities and active par- 
ticipation in things international, to supplement formal learn- 
ing, have been severely curtailed by the war. Travel over- 
seas, at all times the privilege of the selected few, has come 
to a standstill. Study in foreign countries has become almost 
impossible except in the Western Hemisphere. International 
correspondence between students has been forbidden by most 
belligerent countries. In spite of all these restrictions, the 
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imaginative educator can still find opportunities of helping his 
pupils to share in the life of other national groups. Visits to 
the foreign sections in the large American cities and rural 
settlements offer many possibilities which have not been fully 
exploited. Refugee children from foreign lands have their 
stories to tell. Films of life in foreign countries and foreign 
broadcasts can be used within the class and outside. The 
“good-neighbor” policy of the present administration is al- 
ready leading to intensified student travel in Latin America 
and to an increase in student exchanges. A single pupil re- 
turning from one of the visits to Latin America organized by 
the Experiment in International Living can change the spirit 
of a whole school or college. Most important of all, there 
should not be a school or college in the country which is not 
making some attempt to alleviate the suffering caused by the 
present war. Japan has shown her faith in education by 
singling out Chinese institutions of learning in her air raids. 
If China is to be able to educate her children for the world of 
tomorrow she needs help. Student prisoners of war on both 
sides of the line clamor for books and study materials. Child 
refugees from many countries cannot survive without Ameri- 
can help. English children are in need of clothing and toys. 
To enlist the help of the younger generation in America in 
meeting these needs provides exceptional opportunities for 
international education and for active participation in inter- 
national affairs in a spirit of understanding and compassion. 


In CONCLUSION 


American teachers, by and large, have a high sense of 
responsibility toward their country and the young entrusted 
to their care. Yet there are few among them who are fully 
aware of the new tasks which have come their way, and fewer 
still whose training and background would qualify them to 
educate effectively for the new world to come and America’s 
place in it. The fault is not theirs. For decades the best 
efforts of the teacher training institutions of this country have 
been concentrated on the mechanics of teaching. They have 
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emphasized methods rather than goals, overlooking the fact 
that methods are often contingent on the aims of education. 
This observation is not offered in a spirit of barren criticism. 
Much headway has been made since the turn of the century in 
gaining a better grasp of educational procedures, in measuring 
abilities and achievements, in improving techniques. Most of 
this is excellent. The fact remains, however, that the average 
products of the American normal schools and teachers colleges 
lack in background and in vision. They are given to methodo- 
logical fancies and fashions and tend to forget ends in their 
zeal over means. Apart from the mechanics of teaching they 
know little but their special subjects and these they are unable 
to relate to the contemporary world. College teachers, who 
generally speaking are more interested in content than in 
method, are inclined toward a narrow specialism which also 
prevents them from leading their students to a fuller under- 
standing of the new international pattern over which this war 
is being fought. The prospects for international education, as 
here conceived, are therefore none too bright. And yet, the 
fate of this country, the shape of things to come, depend more 
than ever upon education. Lenin used to say that “an illiter- 
ate people cannot build the communist state.” It can be said 
with equal force that a democratic world order which is the 
only alternative to barbarism cannot be built by people who 
are neither literate nor enlightened in matters international. 
The challenge to education is inescapable. 











The Meaning of Teaching 


By WARREN TAYLOR 


ODAY MANY teachers use the word society with rever- 
ential awe. The objectives of education, they urge, 
must derive from the needs of society. “Through edu- 
cation of the young . . . society seeks to ensure the perpetuation 
of its established and generally accepted traditions, customs, 
and basic ideals.’’ In such statements society seems to be en- 
dowed with an existence independent of man. Since it is vaster 
and more enduring than men, and apart from them, they must 
obey its decrees. They must accommodate themselves placidly 
and unquestioningly to the changes which it imposes upon 
them. In that light, educating the young is merely leading 
them to conform uninquiringly to the decrees of society. 

The teachers who make a fetish of such a society and labor 
in its name should examine two things: first, their own power 
to personify the abstract and, second, the credentials of their 
idol. For their worship is in vain if they do not know him, and 
they may see that it has been when they do. Their lip service 
to society may be pleasing to them, but it is of little use to 
anyone else as they prepare the young to enter into a society, 
the nature and meaning of which they do not know. 

That nature and that meaning they can know only if they 
actually scrutinize the ends and means of several societies, or 
more exactly, the schemes of values of the men who compose 
those societies. That nature and that meaning they will learn 
as they discover the conditions of the lives of men who make 
society: their intentions, their goals, and their methods—how 
they live and why. They will then understand that society, 
having no existence apart from men, has no needs, no “gen- 
erally accepted traditions, customs, and basic ideals.” They 
will understand that these things belong to men, and that, 
belonging to men, they are what men make them. Shorn of 
the perfection attributed them in the abstract, they are as bad 
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or as good as the men who make them. More important still, 
those teachers will understand that human beings are them- 
selves accountable for the nature of society. 

The teacher should realize that society, far from being an 
entity gathering its momentum from a mystical power all its 
own, is a composite of the relationships which exist or may 
exist among men. Any society is what men make it. For that 
reason, an understanding of society, built of men, requires an 
understanding of two essential factors: first, the natures, prac- 
tices, and capacities of men themselves, and second, the natures 
and the uses of the instruments men devise to control or to 
change those relationships among themselves, instruments 
which are employed in all fields of activity—in the sciences, 
the arts, philosophy, and religion. 

If teachers are “to make education take better account of 
the facts of social life,” they will have not only to find and to 
acquaint themselves with those “‘facts” more thoroughly than 
they have. They will have also to judge critically, as they 
have seldom done, the forces within men separately (the 
individual) and within the agreements and actions shared by 
men (the range of social values expressed by, though not al- 
ways made evident in, the subject matter of the sciences, the 
arts, philosophy, and religion). They will have not only to 
understand both the individual and the subject matter they 
present to him. They will have also to evaluate fairly, that is, 
rationally, the individual and the subject matter. And further, 
if they are to encourage the individual to achieve a knowledge 
of subject matter and to use that knowledge well, they will 
have to train him to evaluate fairly, first, his own talents and 
capacities and, second, those of other men. 

Many American teachers today cherish short cuts and 
slavishly trust the supposed efficacy of an almost endless re- 
vision of curricular systems. They seem to believe that change 
of itself is a positive value. All motions, appearances, and 
declarations, however, represent only so much wasted energy 
if they do not create within the teacher genuine standards of 
judgment in the realm of first principles. That is, if they do 
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not awaken within him a serious concern for three major 
problems: the capacities of the individual as a free man, the 
values that subject matter contributes to the relationships 
among men (society), and the role of the teacher in making 
known and useful to the individual the varieties of relation- 
ships possible among men. 


THE CAPACITIES OF THE INDIVIDUAL 





Current inquiries into the nature of the person taught, at 
the time he is being taught, are important. Equally impor- 
tant, however, if not actually more important, is a problem 
that has not received so much attention. It centers in the 
question not of what the person taught now is but of what he 
is to become as a result both of the instruction given him and 
of the power of self-determination and direction disclosed by 
that instruction. Since the individual will establish relation- 
ships of some sort between himself and other men and all 
collectively will maintain and modify social structures, the 
ability of society to solve its problems rests inextricably not 
only in what the individual now is but in what he may become, 
that is, in the capacities of the individual. Hence, what the 
person taught will need in the future is just as important to 
society (the relationships possible among men) as what he 
wants now, or, so far as he knows, believes he wants. The 
responsibility of the teacher includes a foresight of his needs 
as well as an awareness of his wants. 

Society can be of value to the existence of all men only as 
they among themselves control it for social and not for selfish 
ends. Individuals collectively maintain, control, or create so- 
ciety. Hence, the chief end of education is to develop in- 
dividuals who, by their ethical, emotional, and intellectual 
values, can help to make life decent and worth living. 

Social values are born of individuals. Teaching is the 
training of individuals. What traits then should teachers 
seek to develop in individuals? The three characteristics of 
individuals which are of greatest social worth are: intelligence, 
sensibility, and ethical accountability. 
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The intelligence of an individual develops as he acquaints 
himself with methods and problems of society (subject mat- 
ter) and as he acquires, first, the ability to use methods in 
solving problems and, second, a perspective which enables 
him to judge the values of the solutions he finds. 

But sentiments, feelings, and emotions are as powerful to 
move men as reason and they bend to the wills of the un- 
schooled and brutish, the overrefined and the effete, as readily 
as to the will of the more rational. The cultivation and en- 
richment of the sensibilities of men are needed to assure their 
greatest usefulness both to the individual and to society. 

No one person is the world. One person lives in the world 
with other persons, and sooner or later, he discovers that he is 
as accountable to them for his actions as they are to him. 
Trained to be responsible ethically for his ideas and his ac- 
tions, the individual realizes that justice in the world increases 
as exploiters of others decrease. He realizes that no man 
has the right to exist as an idol, aloofly pedestalled, but gains 
his right to exist in the work he does and in the values it 
brings to him and to other human beings. He realizes that 
he must constantly not only do what he believes to be his duty 
but also judge the value of his work to himself and to 
others. He realizes that in the realm of values an examina- 
tion of the desirability of the end he seeks is as necessary as an 
examination of the efficiency of the means he uses to attain it. 

The teacher himself is an individual. Hence, what applies 
to the person he teaches applies also to him. If improve- 
ment in teaching, that is, in teachers, is to be achieved today 
discussions and conferences about “pre-service growth” and 
“in-service growth”’ will not of themselves achieve it. The 
growth must occur actually within the intelligence, sensibility, 
and ethical accountability of the teacher. The ignorant may 
despise education, for their failure to understand it is a 
source of hatred. And yet, not all the ignorant are outside 
the schools. Within educational institutions as their repre- 
sentatives are ignorant teachers who despise liberal education 
and condemn it as “subtle and superficial” merely because they 
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themselves are not subtle, that is, not discriminating in the 
realm of values, and hence have themselves been most super- 
ficial. In contrast, the greatest usefulness of teachers springs 
from their critical intelligence. That is simply their ability, 
first, to recognize the problems of intelligence, sensibility, and 
ethical accountability in any specific case, either of an indi- 
vidual or of a group, second, to help provide solutions for 
those problems, and third, to judge the values of those solu- 
tions. The capacities of the teacher as an individual are as 
important as the capacities of the person he teaches. The 
capacities that matter most are the same: intelligence, sen- 
sibility, and ethical accountability. 

Destructive upheavals in society are born of the desires 
and powers of individuals, separately or collectively, whose 
views of life have been darkened and whose wills to act have 
been spurred by their failure to understand fully the implica- 
tions and values of those three characteristics operative in the 
lives of human beings. The source of constructive values in 
life, the source of the means of adaptation which provide 
reasoned and ordered change is, in contrast, the power of 
individuals to understand fully the implications and values of 
those characteristics. Since the society which encourages the 
fullest use of those traits also, because of that fact, encour- 
ages the increase of good will in the world, societies must 
further the development of these factors in all of its citizens, 
if good will in the world is always to defeat radical evil and 
make existence decent and life worth living. That all may 
not achieve equal distinction may be expected. That fact, 
however, provides no excuse for denying individuals the 
opportunity to test their capacities. 

Testing is impeded today by the widespread employment 
of methods which, rigidly limited to quantitative measure- 
ments as they are, never permit questions of quality to arise. 
A genius is arbitrarily defined as anyone with an I.Q. of 140 
or more and such geniuses are said to discover their work and 
to do it well: doctors, lawyers, jazz-band players, office work- 
ers, entertainers, rare-stamp dealers, and fox farmers. 
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But having a high I.Q. and making plenty of money are 
not the only standards of judgment. Any society that re- 
spects the range of relationships possible among men requires 
not only that one do his job well but also that he pass judg- 
ment upon the value of the job. Its social usefulness increases 
as he realizes the values it has both for him and for others. 
Then he is master of it. 

In the activities of human beings variety and change make 
impossible the use of inert, allegedly omnicompetent rules of 
thumb. Knowing better than to trust mere numbers, man, if 
he is to discover value at all, has to respect, use, and develop 
the quality of the objects of his reflections and of his own 
power of judgment. In the education of all human beings 
knowing is no more important than judging, accumulating in- 
formation no more important than evaluating it. One of the 
travesties of education in our time is the fact that many “‘essen- 
tialists,”” who have made knowing its own end, disdain judging 
and, in contrast, many “educationalists,” who have become 
enormously enthusiastic about evaluating, have neither a com- 
prehensive knowledge of the things they evaluate nor, as a 
consequence, standards by which they may judge those things. 

For the source of one’s power of judgment is his compre- 
hension of his subject both in itself and in relation to other 
subjects. One’s power of discrimination in the relationships 
among men (society) springs from his awareness of the values 
his own subject and other subjects contribute to those rela- 
tionships. Knowing the values that other subjects contribute 
aids him in knowing the values his own subject contributes. 
But before he knows the values of his subject, he must know 
it. Knowing it requires that he steep himself in it and in other 
subjects as well. Steeping himself requires patience and time 
and cannot be achieved by glossing over or skimming through. 
Hence, many of the short cuts, surveys crudely patched to- 
gether, orientation and ‘“‘approach to” courses, and many of 
the “‘terminal’’ and “general education” programs, developed 
today by the hasty in the names of expediency of time and 
difficulty (described as uselessness) of content represent not 
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only an evasion of the central problems of education. They 
also represent a force which destroys the values of education 
in the degree to which they do not encourage the student to 
achieve a genuine knowledge of subject matter and hence do 
not permit him to develop his power of judgment. Such 
training is indeed superficial and leaves men powerless to con- 
trol or to improve either the means or the ends of their 
existence. For that reason such training enslaves and does not 
liberate the individual. 

Lacking a sense of the capacities of man, he lacks a sense 
of the capacities of life. That sense is the source of socially 
useful purposes in living. That sense impels the individual to 
comprehend, control, and shape his experiences and to con- 
tribute what he can to the comprehension, control, and shap- 
ing of the relationships among men. 


THe NATURE OF SUBJECT MATTER 


If teachers today are to improve themselves, they must 


understand better than they have not only the capacities of 
the persons they teach but also the subject matter they teach. 
That teachers should know the details and the background of 
their subjects is a serious concern of many institutions. No 
evasion of that requirement is possible if teachers are to be of 
help to students. Beyond that, however, the teacher faces a 
greater requirement: that of comprehending the nature of 
subject matter itself. For subject matter does not exist for its 
own sake. It exists because it transmits to individuals basic 
values which are, can, or may be operative in the relationships 
among men (in society). It exists because it shows men the 
work they may do (professional or specialized training) and 
instructs them in the methods of doing it. It also exists be- 
cause it shows them the range of values they may themselves 
experience and live by in accommodating themselves to the 
conditions of existence (liberal education) and because it in- 
structs them in the means of recognizing, preserving, and en- 
riching those values. The work of both the student and the 
teacher, that of cultivating a sense of the interrelationships 
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between oneself and others, is grounded in a knowledge of 
subject matter, because no man can know anything of his place 
in the world and in society unless he knows men’s records of 
their experiences, of their methods of controlling them, and 
of the ends they attempt to reach by controlling them. So- 
ciety’s (that is, man’s) own record of those experiences is col- 
lectively the bodies of subject matter taught: chemistry, 
physics, biology, political science, economics, music, literature, 
painting, languages, mathematics, philosophy, religion, and 
the rest. 

Society is an aggregate of the influences and values existing 
among men now living. But it is also an aggregate of the 
influences and values discovered, expressed, and perpetuated 
in the past by persons no longer living. No society can be any 
better than the influences which make it what it is, for influ- 
ences and values operate only in the actions and opinions of 
men. Since no society can be any better than the men who 
make it, it can be only as significant as their powers of dis- 
covering and using values permit it to be. Any social pro- 
gram devoid of judgments of the quality of both the means 
and ends central in it is not only pointless but destructive. 
And a true judgment of quality requires not only a knowledge 
of what is but also of what might be, not only of conditions 
now existing in any field but also of the capacity of that field 
of values. Hence, no judgment of the present and no sense 
of direction in the present can be achieved without a knowl- 
edge of both the directions taken by men in the past and the 
possible directions which men may take because of their na- 
tures and of the relationships among them. 

The values of the subject matter of both professional train- 
ing and of liberal education are social values. They spring 
from the individual’s consciousness of himself, the world, and 
of others in it. Hence, subject matter, far from existing in 
its own right apart from man, exists because individuals, 
separately and collectively, in all ages have discovered, ex- 
pressed, used, and perpetuated means and ends which give 
form and value to their existence. 
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Those students and teachers who would preserve and en- 
rich the forms and values of existence may help by mastering 
the subject matter of the professions they choose, but that 
very mastery, shorn of all problems of its social usefulness, 
may easily blind the individual to the problems of his own 
ethical accountability. Intelligence, with neither ethical ac- 
countability nor sensibility, does not make a free man, a 
liberally educated man. And yet, the mainstay of a society 
useful to all men is the free men who compose it, the men 
who can judge among themselves the quality and values of 
means and ends of social programs. Therefore, if society is 
to preserve itself from the destructiveness of the selfish and 
the ignorant, the maladjusted and weak who forge their fixa- 
tions, biases, prejudices, and hatreds into fetters and swords 
to enslave or to destroy others, education must develop free 
men, liberally educated men, whose sense of values enables 
them to tell the difference between a tyrant and a benefactor 
in all spheres of activity, not in the political alone, and whose 
numbers and influence are great enough to defeat the tyrant 
when he appears. 

The sense of values and influence of such men spring from 
their intelligence, their sensibility, and their ethical account- 
ability. Their sense of values and influence spring from their 
knowledge of what has been, is being, and can be done, and 
from their power to judge means and ends, the interrelation- 
ships between the individual and other men, between men liv- 
ing and men dead, between what man has done and can do. 

Henry Adams observed: ‘Nothing in education is so 
astonishing as the amount of ignorance it accumulates in the 
form of inert facts.” But that remark can be of no solace 
to those ‘educationalists’ whose “evaluations” of subject 
matter today represent a gross waste of effort because their 
judgments, not growing out of a genuine comprehension of the 
nature and the values of subject matter, are not at all judg- 
ments of the thing they appear to be judging, but are actually 
judgments of themselves. Those who say that much of the 
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traditional subject matter is “subtle and superficial” must be 
asked one question: ““To whom?” Any changes in education 
which translate “inert facts’ into social values, actually opera- 
tive in the consciousness of men, will be accomplished, not by 
an endless array of systems and curricular plans devised by the 
prodigious efforts of the uninformed (the ignorant at play, 
regardless of their degrees or their institutions). It will be 
accomplished by persons who possess intelligence, sensibility, 
and ethical accountability. It will be accomplished by the well- 
informed at work, knowing and judging the means and ends 
of their subjects. 

For the thorough knowledge of subjects and the awareness 
of the values they contribute to the relationships among men 
are strong bonds which hold men together. They alone in- 
struct them in the nature of their work as well as the work of 
society (of other men). ‘Those bonds give men purpose and 
direction, devotion and courage. They make it possible for 
men to be honest with themselves and with others. They pro- 
mote tolerance for the tolerant and strong counsel for the 
socially intolerable. 

Moreover, a thorough knowledge of subject matter and an 
awareness of its values are, together with an understanding 
of individuals, the centers of all ethical problems in education. 
And the teacher, in spite of the sense of irresponsibility which 
he often displays today, knowingly or unknowingly, is as ac- 
countable, ethically, in his work as any other person: doctor, 
lawyer, or day laborer. Problems of ethical account- 
ability in teaching are evident in an exclusive specialization in 
one’s training, in the failure after one knows fields of subject 
matter to integrate the values they represent, in a disdain for 
quality, and in a preoccupation with methods of education and 
a disregard of its subject matter, a preoccupation and dis- 
regard which lead to the assumption all too prevalent today 
that any problem, merely because it is a problem (as if the 
only job of teachers were to find more and more problems), 
is as significant as any other problem. 
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Tue ROLE OF THE TEACHER 


The role of the teacher is to aid the student in giving pur- 
pose and direction to the insights, motivations, and judgments 
which arise from the interplay between himself and the subject 
matter he studies (social values). The teacher’s power to 
give purpose and direction discloses his own experiences with 
and reflections on the subject matter he teaches as well as his 
experiences with and reflections on the nature of the persons 
he teaches. The end of teaching, then, is to help the indi- 
vidual, uninformed and unschooled, to achieve a genuine self- 
esteem, a self-esteem born of his knowing that his work is 
worth doing because it is satisfying to him and because it is 
useful to society and to him in making life decent and worth 
living. The role of the teacher is to help the individual to 
understand and to judge, and hence, to appreciate, preserve, 
perpetuate, and enrich basic constructive values operative in 
men’s relationships with one another (that is, operative in 
society). The role of the teacher is to aid individuals in 
discovering both what work of social value they can do and 
how they can do it well in order to attain for themselves 
direction and perspective, and hence to control themselves as 
personally accountable members of a society, and ultimately 
to see themselves and their age in the perspective of time. 
The role of the teacher is to awaken within human beings 
the desire to become social beings and to aid them in becoming 
social beings. In so doing the teacher guides them beyond a 
consciousness of the values they know already to a conscious- 
ness of other values in order that ideals and instruments to 
achieve them may be commensurate and coexistent. 

Today at least five prominent factors are obstacles to the 
teacher’s realization of his role. One is the fact that many 
teachers lack a liberal education. They may have exception- 
ally fine professional training and a knowledge of the details 
of the subject they teach, but they may still lack the elements 
which make a liberal education: the ability to see and to judge 
the values of their own subject and those of other subjects. 
That ability and insight alone can make teachers lastingly 
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appreciative of and silently, not gushingly, enthusiastic about 
education. 

Getting a liberal education requires more time and inquiry 
than many superficial courses in “general education’ set up 
today require. Such courses may be useful to some, but they 
certainly are not adequate for the training of teachers who 
are to assume so important a role in the entire educative pro- 
cess. Assuming that role, they will have to consider the rela- 
tion of the part they take in it to the entire process. They 
will have to understand its ends, for if its ends are to be real- 
ized, they themselves will be one of the principal means of 
realizing them. A strong enthusiasm for education is born 
only of understanding, and understanding is born only of a 
knowledge of subject matter and its values. Without en- 
thusiasm, understanding, and knowiedge, the teacher will lack 
the experiences with which education enriches the lives of 
human beings. Lacking them, he will most certainly be unable 
to present them to the persons he teaches and to share them 
with them. Hence, they will be unable to share those ex- 
periences with others. That the professional training of the 
teacher has so greatly overshadowed his liberal education in 
the past years in this country has been both wrong and waste- 
ful. 

Schools have often been greatly concerned with the ‘‘mental 
hygiene” of their students. They will have to show an equal 
concern with the “mental hygiene” of their teachers. A sense 
of defeat, of bewilderment, of indifference, or of frustration 
on the part of the teacher denies both him and the persons he 
teaches the sense of direction and of values. In that case, 
neither assumes responsibility for doing his job well. The 
fact that everybody’s teaching “‘is all right, but . . .”’ suggests 
that the schools may have tolerated mediocrity far more than 
other institutions. And for his mediocrity, the teacher is not 
always to be blamed; those responsible for his education were 
themselves mediocre or remiss. Preoccupied with professional 
training, they have often gone so far as to scorn or make fun 
of liberal education, the only compensation or remedy they 
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sought for their ignorance. Attempts on their part to under- 
stand it and its subject matter would have been more useful 
and actually more “functional.” 

The tension between schools which offer professional train- 
ing primarily (teachers colleges) and schools which offer a 
liberal education (liberal arts colleges) is wasteful and is a 
second hindrance to the teacher’s doing his work well. Edu- 
cation as a whole might present a common front, but it will 
not so long as its factions are not more self-critical and more 
willing to listen and to learn. The indifference of all forms 
of specialization to liberal values has been great. And fur- 
ther, arrogant attempts to evade the mastery of subject matter 
on the part of many “educationalist’’ groups have been prom- 
inent. Both block a common understanding of the values of 
education, as does the vast increase of jargon among those 
theorists of education who have actually never learned to 
speak or write English. 

A third block to the teacher’s performance of his role arises 
from the fact that when he has little subject matter to present 
to the persons he teaches he relies heavily on his “personality.” 
The “personality” of a doctor, the bedside manner and the 
pat on the shoulder, is not adequate to return the physical 
condition of his patient to normal. Similarly, the “person- 
ality” of the teacher is not adequate to bring the intellectual, 
emotional, and ethical powers of the person he teaches to a 
level of true usefulness in his relationships with men. For 
the role of the teacher is not to present himself to the persons 
he teaches. It is to present education as a source of values 
operative in living, to demonstrate those values operative 
within him. The preparation of any teacher, therefore, re- 
quires not the cultivation of eccentricities or of abilities to 
entertain but a knowledge of, an achievement in, and an 
enthusiasm for education, both professional and liberal. 

The citizens of a society useful to all grant rights to them- 
selves. They also exact duties of themselves. No person 
being taught is likely to assume obligations unless he under- 
stands them and appreciates their values. Those teachers who 
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withhold, for any reason, all answers of the “why” and “how” 
of their subjects defeat the capacity of education to liberate 
men’s minds. For a truly liberal education discloses not only 
what has been done in the relationships among men and how 
and why it has been done. It also makes known what can be 
done and, wherever means are known, how it can be done. 
Beyond that lies the realm of discovery of which the person 
taught must be made aware. 

The true test and achievement of education is the educated 
who have by their actions proved its values, not by what they 
have said, but by what they have thought and done to make 
life decent and worth living. No system of paternalism and 
coddling develops imagination and courage and self-reliance 
inmen. No system of education built on the deceit of propa- 
ganda or on a closed system which forbids any inquiry can aid 
the person taught in liberating his capacities for his use and 
for that of society. An enforced loyalty does not flourish in 
man’s nature. A free, self-willed loyalty is enduring. The 
efforts motivated by it and the work accomplished in its name 
are alone lastingly of value. 

No man living is completely educated, but many men are 
being educated and are educating themselves. From that very 
process of becoming educated, of knowing, of appreciating, 
and of using the values implicit in the relationships among 
men, education reaches its goal. The role of the teacher is to 
enable the persons he teaches, regardless of their ages, to con- 
tinue their education, to educate themselves. 

The true teacher is an aid and a counselor in many spheres. 
Assigned a student, he foresees intelligence, sensibility, and 
ethical accountability operating within his judgments of him- 
self and of his relationships with others. He can share with 
his students experiences of values operating within the rela- 
tionships among men, because he himself is aware of and has 
experienced those values. He understands the student’s prob- 
lems of preparing himself for his job, the professional train- 
ing which enables him to do well the work which both he and 
society respect. Moreover, he understands the student’s 
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problems of preparing himself for citizenship, for having a 
voice in the shaping of the society in which he lives. The 
student will not be able to decide all issues of that society, of 
course, but he will have occasions to express a preference 
among men who ask that the power of decision be delegated 
to them. There the critical intelligence born of a liberal edu- 
cation, a sense of values, will be immediately operative. But 
his power of generalizing and of choosing both men and 
causes operates not only in political spheres. It operates in 
all spheres of his relationships among men. It releases within 
him power to defeat the brutalities of the world, for the one 
certain and sure way for him to be brutalized by them is to 
capitulate to them. It makes him truly tolerant of and in- 
terested in men working seriously and purposively within his 
own field, and, since he comprehends the values of other types 
of work and of inquiry, of men working seriously and pur- 
posively in other fields. 

The true teacher sees the capacities not only of the person 
he teaches but also of the social values of the subject matter 
he teaches. For the gathering of subject matter is essentially 
the gathering of values which men use in their relationships 
among themselves. The true teacher, therefore, envisions a 
decent and humane society which uses for social ends the work 
of the individual, the cooperation of men, and the powers of 
communication of man. For communication, the very basis of 
cooperation, is possible only when common grounds of under- 
standing exist. And one function of a liberal education is to 
insure the existence of those grounds for both students and 
teachers. The role of the teacher is, therefore, to aid in the 
fusion of individuals and of social values into modes of ex- 
istence, of the liberation of men to do their work well and to 
live decently and humanely with other men. It is to bring 
actions nearer ideals. The end of education is to provide op- 
portunities for self-improvement and occasions to prove the 
values of self-improvement. Its hope is that the qualifications 
of all men may be commensurate socially with the power of 
influence and of decision which they hold. 








New Demands in the Preparation of 
College Teachers” 


By CHARLES B. LIPMAN 


idea of what these new demands are which we are about 
to discuss. There is a demand, more insistent perhaps 
than it has ever been before but nevertheless familiar and very 
general in character, that the men and women who desire to 
teach in colleges be more effective as teachers than those, 
speaking by and large, who now occupy such positions. 
There are other demands, however, which have grown up 
largely during the last few years which are of a different 
nature; they do not merely press for what they call “better” 
teachers for our colleges, but they attempt to dictate how that 
desideratum is to be attained. No one in his senses can cavil 
at the first type of demand because it represents a praise- 
worthy attempt at constant improvement in our teaching. But 
that is not the case for the second class of demands to which 
I have referred since certain preconceptions determine these 
demands which have not been subjected to the strong light of 
critical scrutiny and are therefore questionable. When these 
new demands are boiled down they really resolve themselves 
into one demand—that we provide in the graduate schools 
courses which deal with the best methods for presenting sub- 
ject matter to students and informative material on the nature 
of the American college. An analysis will be made of this 
demand for two types of special courses and constructive sug- 
gestions looking toward the attainment of better preparation 
for men and women who aim to teach in our colleges. 
When something goes out of gear in our socio-economic 
structure we say, ‘““Let’s make a law about it.” When we find 
ourselves inadequate or impotent in solving an educational 


l DISCUSSING this subject it is well to start with a clear 
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problem we say, “Let’s give a course in it.” This childlike 
faith in laws and in courses is at times really pathetic. It is an 
attempt to lift ourselves by our bootstraps. To attempt by 
law to put moral fiber into our population has time and again 
been found futile and mischievous, and yet we persist. This 
does not argue against laws but merely against the attempt to 
cure all of our ills by law. The same is true of courses given 
in our educational institutions, particularly in higher educa- 
tion. We are under the delusion that we can train people for 
anything, whether we have adequate resources for it or not. 
Not only courses, but whole curricula have been drawn up 
overnight to meet a certain “need,” which is often a euphe- 
mistic term for pressure. Yielding to such pressure is most 
often a matter of expediency, but I have known of cases in 
which it was also a matter of cupidity. 

When pressure for new courses or new curricula arise we 
decide to establish them and then seek the personnel to ad- 
minister them. I use the term ‘“‘administer”’ in the more literal 
sense. Very frequently the assignment is given to a person 
who has had no experience in teaching but who has held some 
position, administrative or otherwise, which dealt with some 
phase or phases of the general problem. Such a person sud- 
denly becomes a professor, and, as the phrase goes, he “gets 
up” a course in the subject. Very frequently he has about as 
much background and general training for this work as a man 
who aspires to be a professor of civil engineering after having 
had courses in elementary mathematics and surveying. It 
takes no great imagination to conjure up a picture of the con- 
tent of such courses. It is a case of the blind leading the halt. 
These special new courses proposed for the graduate schools 
in which men and women are to be trained in how to teach 
their respective subjects belong in this category. While the 
best teacher we can find in a certain subject frankly admits his 
own inadequacies, there are those wholly untrained in that 
subject who boldly assert that they can teach his students how 
to teach that subject. Such are some of the antics of the 
species homo sapiens, but rather than touch upon it further I 
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would commend to you in relation thereto the reading of 
‘Fantasia of American Education,” by I. L. Kandel in a re- 
cent issue of the American Scholar. Now, let us look into 
our immediate problem a little more closely. 

It is important to recognize at the outset that of all those 
concerned with the problem of teacher education there is no 
one who does not believe in the desideratum of teaching which 
is as good as fallible man is capable of providing. There are 
no two parties to this issue, and there can be no less than unan- 
imity in the premises. This assertion does not need to be 
argued. It is therefore somewhat misleading to speak of the 
consumer’s and producer’s points of view on the preparation 
of teachers as being distinct from and opposed to each other. 
They are indeed identical. It is absurd to assume that those 
concerned with training teachers in graduate schools or else- 
where are unconcerned with the problems of the teacher in 
his professional role and with the problems of the institution 
which employs him. On the contrary, the training institutions 
are vitally concerned with such problems. Are they not them- 
selves doing teaching all the time, and are they not faced with 
the same kinds of criticism of their own teachers as the in- 
stitutions which use their product? A moment’s thought will 
yield the answer to this question. There can be but one point 
of view in this matter: we are all equally interested in and 
equally responsible for producing the best teachers which the 
planning of our best minds and the facilities at our disposal 
will permit. 

There is hardly a college or university teacher who is 
fatuous enough to believe that a perfect system of teaching or 
a perfect teacher exists. Why expect then, though we may 
hope for it, a perfect performance of the most difficult of all 
tasks from imperfect human beings? We know, however, 
that there are great differences in performance between teach- 
ers, and shall consider this fact in a moment. Meanwhile, let 
us realize that a council of perfection is not in order here. 
Moreover, what is very good teaching for one pupil may be 
quite otherwise for another; I am not sure but what the grava- 
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men of the whole matter is to be found in this statement in- 
sofar as standardization of teaching is concerned. All of us 
have heard so often directly contrary opinions of the teaching 
ability of a given teacher from two students. Such reports are 
so numerous as to preclude the possibility of their being un- 
reliable. Haven’t we learned enough about differences in the 
mental quality of human beings to realize that a method of 
presentation or the personality behind it may prove adequate 
in teaching one person and wholly inadequate in teaching an- 
other? As a teacher of many years of experience in teaching 
freshmen as well as graduate students, I find that we can- 
not depend on any one method of teaching as being equally 
effective with all students. That being the case, it seems to me 
to be futile to attempt a standardization of teacher prepara- 
tion, which is undoubtedly what is envisaged in the proposals 
to give courses in the graduate schools on how to teach. Not 
only does the great variability of the human material argue 
against such courses at this juncture in our knowledge, but also 
the fact that we do not have in our midst persons with the 
knowledge and the powers to impart, which are requisite for 
such tasks. Look about you at the possible men and women 
who might properly undertake such tasks and see if you don’t 
agree with me. In this connection it is finally very impressive 
to consider the source of these demands for training courses 
in teaching as teaching. My observation leads me to conclude 
that the proponents of the plan for courses for the training 
of college teachers in the professional educator’s sense are not 
so equipped either educationally or spiritually to be good 
judges of the situation. 

It seems to me that it is difficult or impossible to escape 
the conclusion that we are in no position to give professional 
courses on how to teach college subjects because the professors 
of education have been so busy preparing themselves on the 
history, administration, statistics, psychology, and so on of 
education that they have had to forego training in a thorough 
manner in the college subjects themselves. On the other hand, 
the specialists in the college subjects who teach in the graduate 
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school do not need to give formal courses on the teaching of 
their subjects if they resort to the devices which are discussed 
below and which are free from the serious objections which 
can be urged against special courses. 

It is necessary now to examine critically the other demand 
for special courses for prospective college teachers—courses 
in the history, objectives, and administration of the American 
college or something to that effect. Men and women who 
study in graduate schools, most of whom are preparing them- 
selves for teaching in colleges, are mature persons. Is it fair 
to waste their time by lecturing at them on purely informa- 
tional material about the past and the present of the American 
college? Are we justified in paying a good salary to a person 
with some such title as professor of higher education to give 
such lectures? Are there persons in the field of education 
who can do anything more than a mechanical job with that 
sort of course? In my opinion the answers to these questions 
are all in the negative. If persons who have been through 
college and are in the graduate school are not observant and 
intelligent enough to learn about the history and the objectives 
of the American college there is something wrong with them 
and they should never have been graduated. The sooner we 
divest our minds of the fallacy that persons need special train- 
ing courses in every subject or technique which in some small 
way they require for their daily work, the better it will be for 
the progress of American education. The short years of 
training in the graduate school are so crammed with difficult 
work which the student must master that it is a shameful waste 
to supplant some of it with lecture courses on the American 
college which will go into one ear of the listeners and out of 
the other. 

All that I have just said is demonstrable, and I am prepared 
to give proof even of the things hinted at but left unsaid. 
None of this, however, justifies the attitude that we should 
do nothing about the problem of improving teaching. For 
better teaching as I have indicated above is a very different 
thing from perfect teaching, and I am fully convinced that we 
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are just as remiss in the task of preparing better teachers as 
some of us are in making assumptions that lecture courses, 
and even practicums in methods of teaching by professional 
men in the field of education, can lead to the making of better 
teachers. It is not necessary for us to seek perfection but 
rather to strive toward gradual but steady betterment in re- 
gard to the inculcation of good practices in the conduct of 
classes. Here as elsewhere the relative and not the absolute 
values are the telling and decisive considerations. 

Let us think for a minute about the opportunities we are 
missing and the devices which we are neglecting in the training 
of young men and women in the graduate schools, to say 
nothing of the colleges. In practically every graduate school 
and college of any size circumstances have forced us to resort 
to the device of the teaching assistant or the teaching fellow 
to assist professors and instructors in the conduct of large 
classes. Nothing can be more salutary in its effects on the 
prospective teacher than to be given an opportunity to assist 
in teaching such courses, provided the professional staff takes 
its responsibilities seriously in this regard. My observation 
leads me to believe, however, that such responsibilities are 
frequently neglected. In order to do his duty in such courses 
the professor must, among other things, do a great deal of 
work which he frequently does not do under this type of 
arrangement. ‘Teaching assistants should not be permitted to 
do any part of their work without supervision. The assistant’s 
work in connection with quiz sections or explanations of difh- 
cult points in the lectures or assigned reading should be 
supervised meticulously. The grading of examination books 
should never be left completely at the mercy of the teaching 
assistant but supervised with great care by the instructor or 
professor in charge. Lecture assignments should not, in other 
words, be the end of the professor’s responsibilities. In addi- 
tion to carefully supervising and advising his teaching assist- 
ants, the professor himself should allow ample time for con- 
ference hours with individual students, and this should mean 
several hours a week. He should make it his business to get 
acquainted with every member of his class if possible and take 
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a personal interest in the student outside of the work of the 
course. Such conferences should in my opinion be obligatory. 
What I have said about recitation sections applies moreover 
with equal emphasis to laboratory or demonstration sections. 
In addition to all this the teaching assistant should be advised 
by his chief with respect to reading for the purpose of broad- 
ening and deepening the assistant’s knowledge of the subject 
which he aspires to teach. 

Another respect in which our teaching procedures are woe- 
fully weak is the matter of false sanctity of the professor’s 
classroom in respect to visits from his colleagues. It has be- 
come traditional in American colleges and universities that 
professors’ classrooms are not to be visited by their colleagues. 
A false idea of such visits is that they are made for spying 
purposes. Such false ideas and false barriers must be broken 
down in the interests of better teaching. The reputations 
which professors attain as good teachers are now based on the 
fragmentary and often subjective judgments of students which, 
as I have indicated above, are often highly conflicting. Judg- 
ments of this kind by mature scholars are practically lacking 
because of the taboo to which I have referred. We must lift 
this bar and bring about free visiting of classes by the col- 
leagues of the professor in charge. The fullest and freest 
information should be available to the faculty on the character 
of the performance of all of its members. This will not only 
insure a better basis for judging the value of instructors and 
professors to their institutions but will compel teachers to 
put forth their best efforts on all occasions. 

Appraising the new demands for the preparation of college 
teachers in the light of what I have just said, 1 would make 
the following statement: Such demands are justified from the 
point of view of bringing home to teacher training institutions 
the realization that all is not as it should be in regard to the 
training of teaching assistants and teaching fellows. I am 
convinced that such guidance and supervision as I am urging 
in this paper are not in effect in many of the departments of 
our graduate schools. Where it is in effect it is not yet up to 
that level of completeness and effectiveness which we are 
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capable of providing. Moreover, we need to devise systems 
of giving all graduate students who aspire to teach, and not 
teaching assistants alone, an opportunity for experience in 
such teaching whether they are paid for it or not. No in- 
superable obstacles exist to the attainment of this end. 

As regards special courses for training students in teaching 
I must say that no case has been made out in their favor. I 
base this contention first, on the ground that the type of ap- 
prenticeship which I am advocating will yield the results which 
we are seeking to the degree to which they are attainable at 
all; second, on the conviction that lecturing to mature students 
on methods of teaching is an ineffective means of training 
people in tasks which do not lend themselves well to didactic 
treatment; third, on the fact that only experts in the subject 
can train persons at all in the art of teaching the specific sub- 
ject, and such experts are usually not available in schools of 
education. That experts are needed for such work will be 
readily evident on a little reflection. For example, I was 
trained reasonably well in the field of chemistry. Moreover, 
I have always liked the subject and tried to keep abreast of its 
new developments. But I am, after all, a biologist and I 
know that I could not teach men and women how to teach 
chemistry. If this is the case for me, how much more must it 
be so for persons who have neither my training and advanced 
study in chemistry, nor my liking for it? In other words, I 
believe it is impossible for any person to teach another how to 
teach a subject unless he is exquisitely trained in that subject. 

I propose, therefore, that some means be devised to make 
it obligatory for college and university departments in the 
several fields of knowledge to make a very serious effort to 
train their graduate students in teaching, to the extent to 
which we are capable of doing so, through the devices which 
I have described. That we can improve the product of the 
graduate schools in that respect, I have the fullest confidence. 
I say this without any pretense that we can do a perfect job, 
but progress in such matters must not be made to wait upon 
perfect systems. 
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grass roots efforts to improve graduate school prac- 

tices and the guiding assumptions which underlie them. 
It relies chiefly on a firsthand reconnaissance study that in- 
cluded representative schools in every section of the nation. 
This approach assumes that both the nature and the organiza- 
tion of these institutions make the likelihood of progress 
peculiarly dependent on self-initiated projects, however much 
they may be stimulated by general social pressures and the 
efforts of such external agencies as the regional and national 
professional associations. 

On the assumption that a graduate faculty acts in accordance 
with its beliefs, one of the good ways to appraise its philosophy 
is to observe its actions in designating and administering 
degrees, in selecting and admitting students, in conducting 
instructional innovations, and in placing the persons it has 
trained. Such an examination usually will indicate whether a 
school acts as if it serves a homogeneous clientele or as if it 
serves a group having diverse purposes and abilities. 

Faculties that recognize the graduate school as containing 
several undifferentiated professional schools think of its clien- 
tele as composed of some four distinct groups. First, there is 
a large group preparing to teach in elementary and secondary 
schools and in junior colleges or the general education division 
of other types of colleges; second, the group of students pre- 
paring for scholarly careers in senior colleges and universities ; 
third, the group of students preparing to do testing, adminis- 
trative work, or research in industrial laboratories, business 
enterprises, noncommercial research institutes, and in local, 
state, and national agencies of government; and fourth, a 
small group composed of individuals who have the time, 
means, and interest to continue a liberal arts education through 
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the doctorate. The succeeding sections of this article sketch 
an observer’s view of how graduate schools individually and 
collectively are trying, with due regard for the economic and 
educational requirements of their geographic area, to devise 
procedures calculated to identify and serve better the needs of 
some of these divergent if not disparate groups. 


ARE GRADUATE DEGREES NONDESCRIPT? 


The designation and administration of graduate degrees 
are a meaningful index of the operating philosophy of a gradu- 
ate school. If students of diverse purposes and abilities are 
fitted to a procrustean bed of “minimum requirements” that 
include one foreign language, a departmental major and thesis, 
and many another “ancient landmark which thy fathers have 
set’? for the master’s degree, an observer probably is safe in 
labeling the prevailing conceptions of the faculty as those of 
the well-ordered graduate school of 1900. It will require 
more careful inquiry to determine whether offering other 
patterns of work or additional degrees represents a genuine 
change in the thinking of this dominant group or merely a 
move calculated to preserve inviolate the prevailing pattern 
of the M.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees. 

The most promising break with traditional conceptions of 
graduate degrees has come in state teachers colleges, land- 
grant colleges, state universities, and private liberal arts insti- 
tutions where three-fourths of the master’s degree students 
immediately enter or resume work in their chosen profession. 
When not overawed by the commandments of orthodox gradu- 
ate schools, these graduate-professional schools tend to be 
guided in their cursory planning for functional graduate work 
by the social pressures prevailing locally and by the findings 
and pronouncements of interested national organizations of 
practitioners such as the Engineers’ Council for Professional 
Development, the Association of Collegiate Schools of Archi- 
tecture, the American Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism, the American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business, the American Library Association, the 
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Society of American Foresters, the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the American Council on Education, and a score of 
similar agencies. The engineers, business administrators, and 
journalists are representative of graduate school groups that 
hope to secure functional training at the master’s level through 
having a degree to designate each pattern of work. At the 
last count the engineers had 38 different M.S. degrees. Other 
groups seeking the same ends try to avoid fixed degree pat- 
terns through having a general M.S. or M.A. degree whose 
essential characteristics are defined by the graduate school but 
whose detailed specifications are left flexible enough to permit 
those who administer it to plan with each candidate in terms 
of his needs and capacities. Ohio State and Columbia univer- 
sities are representative of the graduate schools well organ- 
ized for giving departments the maximum of functional lati- 
tude while reserving sufficient direction to assure unity and 
stability in the degrees. 

Since teacher education so largely ‘‘troubles the water,” its 
efforts to find living room in the graduate school will be dis- 
cussed in more specific detail. State laws and board of edu- 
cation regulations that require hordes of teachers hurriedly 
to get a master’s degree have made broad-gauged institutional 
and state-wide determination of policy a first order of busi- 
ness in this area. 

There are at least three types of state-wide planning. In 
states such as California where there is a dominant, orthodox, 
state-supported graduate school, both public and private 
teacher preparing institutions, though administratively free to 
do otherwise, tend to make their master’s degrees in the image 
of the prestige-carrying school and to be influenced only secon- 
darily by other forces seeking a more practical preparation, 
such as the Educational Policies Commission, the American 
Youth Commission, and the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion. In several states, of which Michigan and North 
Carolina are representative, the state university has or seeks 
a prevailing influence in giving the master’s degree through 
organizing a “greater university faculty” on which there are 
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representatives of all state-supported colleges; this faculty 
gives graduate work in the name of the university, at specified 
centers throughout the state. In states such as New York 
where state university leadership is weak or nonexistent and 
where more than two-thirds of the secondary school teachers 
are prepared in private liberal arts colleges, the mass de- 
mand for teachers with master’s degrees is being met with 
sundry five-year and fifth-year experiments. In New York 
these innovations are jointly sponsored by the state associa- 
tion of colleges and the Commission on Teacher Education. 
In the hands of socially sensitive and educationally imagina- 
tive leaders these ventures in the reconstruction of graduate 
teacher education could quickly produce substantial and salu- 
tary gains. In the hands of leaders satisfied with the status 
quo such arrangements could throttle normal institutional 
tendencies to innovate and experiment. 

Most of the jeremiads on the debased master’s degree have 
come from leaders in influential graduate schools where the 
primary concern for the first degree has been its adequacy as 
a proving ground for prospective doctoral candidates. When 
the nose of the teacher education camel was admitted to the 
graduate school tent it did not seriously interfere with this 
primary purpose, but now that most of its body is in the tent 
some leaders fear the structure will be despoiled. Well- 
established graduate schools have taken considered steps to 
avert such a calamity and to regulate the sprawling overgrown 
creature. 

In and between the lines describing some of the newer plans 
for giving direction to graduate education one can sense some 
of the prevailing attitudes in graduate schools. At Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, Harvard, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rutgers, and 
Temple the graduate school largely relieves itself of responsi- 
bility for graduate work in education. Under varying fran- 
chises, which obviously intend to protect the “soundness” of 
the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees as well as to permit segregated 
freedom for education, the division of education is permitted 
to administer its own master’s and the doctor of education 
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degrees. The graduate school has given a similar authoriza- 
tion in 22 other universities (five of which have not yet con- 
ferred the Ed.D. degree), but the education division in these 
cases retains membership in the graduate school and its candi- 
dates may have graduate school degrees by fulfilling the usual 
requirements. Further insight on the operation of these fran- 
chises may come from knowing that the seven schools which 
have the Ed.D. degree as the only doctorate open to educa- 
tion students conferred it on 192 candidates in the decade 
1931-40, while in the same period the 17 schools granting 
both the Ed.D. and the Ph.D. degrees in education conferred 
613 of the former and 1,402 of the latter.t The University 
of North Carolina and Duke University are representative of 
the institutions where the division of education tries to meet 
the needs of its clientele by giving the M.Ed. degree for those 
who do not want to meet the standard graduate school require- 
ments for the M.A. degree. This group of institutions gives 
only the Ph.D. degree in education at the doctoral level. 

An examination of the franchises and a check on their 
administration show a variety of efforts at determining what 
should constitute graduate education for teachers. The least 
promising innovations for the master’s degree in education 
merely eliminate the foreign language requirement, substitute 
two semester hours of course work for the thesis, and occa- 
sionally subtly relax standards of scholarly instruction to meet 
either the ability or achievement level of the new influx of 
students. Much more promising are the numerous plans 
which substitute for the foreign language required “as a 
research tool’’ a competent teacher’s command of written and 
spoken English along with some other tool competencies 
needed in the profession. Queens, Brooklyn, Hunter, and 
the College of the City of New York are giving a major 
emphasis to developing the speech and personality qualities 
of prospective teachers. They, along with Ohio State and 


*These and similar data are from my forthcoming study of the occupational 
status of all living persons on whom either the Ph.D. or Ed.D. degree was 
conferred in the decade 1931-40. 
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Duke, are representative of the teacher preparing institutions 
which permit substituting for the thesis independent study 
calculated to further an integrated comprehensive knowledge 
of the student’s field and to show its interconnections with 
related scholarly areas. Such work is usually based on selected 
readings and is appraised by an extensive qualitative examina- 
tion. Still other colleges are evolving, as a substitute for the 
thesis that is a novitiate in research, an account in clear and 
concise English of the student’s effort to use research findings, 
along with his own ingenuity, in working toward the solution 
of a practical professional problem that is truly his own. 

It is too early to predict the trend of these forces but the 
situation makes evident a dynamic opportunity for important 
contributions to American education. The some 375 “one- 
year’ graduate schools on which we must rely so largely to 
enrich and strengthen the continuous intellectual growth of 
teachers are in a particularly strategic position to grasp oppor- 
tunity by the forelock. 


SELECTIVE ADMISSIONS AND COUNSELING 


Proposals for recruiting superior graduate students become 
meaningful when the work offered in each department is 
reasonably restricted to the available human and financial 
resources. This often means restricting the types of careers 
for which each department prepares. For instance, not many 
chemistry departments can hope to prepare secondary school 
teachers, private practitioners, industrial and governmental 
research workers, chemical engineers, university professors, 
and other specialists. 

Too often “recruit” has meant going into the academic 
highways and byways and inviting whosoever has a bachelor’s 
degree to come into the graduate school. Several graduate 
schools were found to admit regularly students who had been 
refused undergraduate admission by their own institution. 
A study covering several graduating classes at Oberlin shows 
that five favorably known eastern graduate schools accept 
students from the lowest 5 per cent of the class, even though 
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Oberlin itself is known to refuse them graduate admission. 
Officials in three schools admitted enrollment is maintained 
by thinly subsidizing about 90 per cent of the students. Indeed, 
if aid were reduced to that customarily given in the under- 
graduate and professional schools, probably a fourth of the 
graduate schools might have to close their doors. In short, 
a policy of selective admissions is not to be expected in the 
weak, the overexpanded, or the overambitious graduate 
school. 

Princeton University provides a superior instance of one 
type of selective admission. The total graduate school enroll- 
ment is limited to between 250 and 275 and is allocated to 
each department on the basis of its physical facilities and man 
power. Somewhat more than 100 persons are admitted each 
year. These are chosen from some 670 applicants (including 
applications contingent on receiving financial aid). About 40 
per cent of those applying for admission who are prepared 
to pay full graduate fees are rejected. The selective machin- 
ery first eliminates applicants whose undergraduate standing 
averages less than B. The Carnegie Foundation’s Graduate 
Record Examination is used for further selection. The final 
hurdle is a personal interview whenever this is feasible. A 
considerable number of applicants who meet all the entrance 
requirements fail to be admitted because the quotas are filled 
by very superior students who compete for the excellent 
Princeton fellowship and scholarship awards. ‘There is an 
average of 800 persons competing for 145 such honors and 
stipends. Only about 20 per cent of the entering students are 
given financial aid but it is given in large enough sums to 
attract first-rate individuals. The selective or eliminative 
force of guidance and instructional efforts is indicated by the 
fact that only 20 per cent of the regular enrollment secures 
the master’s degree (which normally requires two years). The 
proportion of the graduate registration annually awarded 
degrees is considerably lower than the national average. Only 
12 per cent annually receive the master’s degree and the com- 
parable figure for the doctor’s degree is 19 per cent. This is 
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rather high elimination when 100 per cent of the students 
admitted indicate an intention to stay until the doctorate is 
earned. Princeton is convinced that in thus limiting the 
number of students and the number of fields it serves, it can 
prepare really first-rate scholars. 

Most graduate schools prefer to practice selection after 
admission. The University of Pennsylvania and Stanford 
University, for instance, reject only one per cent or less of 
the applicants. Indeed, many of the state universities, by 
court decision or undesignated social pressure, must admit 
all qualified citizens. Only the state universities of Kansas, 
Michigan, and Missouri indicate a refusal to admit as much 
as 5 per cent of the state and out-of-state applicants. As 
Dean Oliver C. Lester of Colorado puts it: “Many universities 
do not believe you can tell how far a frog can jump merely 
by looking at him; the university must provide an opportunity 
for a trial jump.” Naturally, the procedures for selecting 
superior students in such universities are in sharp contrast to 
those used at Princeton. It is essential that they have effective 
personnel procedures for counseling and otherwise guiding 
students through or out of the graduate schools; Northwestern 
University, the University of Minnesota, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and the University of Illinois provide commendable in- 
stances of effective personnel programs. 

The practices at Northwestern University are representa- 
tive of those in institutions where the selection of superior 
students for candidacy is done largely after admission to the 
graduate school. Northwestern does not limit the total enroll- 
ment and it rejects only 3 per cent of the applicants, yet officials 
consider it important for guidance to interview some 25 per 
cent of those who seek admission. Financial aid is spread thin 
enough to give 60 per cent of the entering students limited 
amounts. It is significant that approximately 75 per cent of 
a graduate student registration of 1,750 proceed to the 
master’s degree, and that some 40 per cent of the registration 
is awarded the degree each year. Only 3 per cent of the 
enrollment annually receives the doctor’s degree. Only one- 
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third of the beginning graduate enrollment expects to work 
for a doctor’s degree but through the use of selective proce- 
dures for admission to candidacy the proportion is greatly 
reduced. At institutions of which Northwestern is representa- 
tive the selection of superior students really begins when the 
student seeks to pass beyond the master’s degree. North- 
western has just authorized the Ed.D. degree to enable subject 
matter and professional departments better to meet the needs 
of a varied clientele but the requirements for admission to 
candidacy, though different, are as exacting as those used for 
the Ph.D. degree. 

The Graduate Record Examination is an experiment of con- 
siderable significance in selective admissions. This auxiliary 
instrument, sponsored by the Carnegie Foundation, tries to 
discover the nature and range of the student’s general in- 
formation and to explore more thoroughly his mastery of 
factual information in the field of his special interest. After 
undergraduate grades, the pattern of work, and the testimony 
of trusted colleagues have been considered, the Graduate 
Record Examination evidence frequently is the deciding factor 
in determining admission from the lowest quartile of appli- 
cants. It is equally valuable in choosing from superior stu- 
dents those to be awarded fellowships and other honors and 
stipends. It has been given for these purposes to more than 
10,000 entering graduate students in eleven universities; for 
five successive years Columbia, Harvard, Princeton, and Yale 
have used the examination. lowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, and Brown are representative of the graduate schools 
that have made an auxiliary use of the examination for a 
shorter time. Seventeen member institutions of the Association 
of American Universities believe their admissions practices 
would be improved through the use of the Graduate Record 
Examination. Purdue, Wesleyan, Barnard, and a dozen other 
colleges give the examinations to members of the graduating 
class who expect to enter a selective admissions graduate 
school or who expect to apply for fellowship or other aid open 
to superior students. Its use in a relatively unknown college 
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undoubtedly would enhance the chances of its graduates for 
admission to superior graduate schools. 

The strategic use of student aid can contribute significantly 
to any plan for recruiting superior students. Nicholas Murray 
Butler credits the first effective application of this idea in 
graduate education to President Gilman in launching Johns 
Hopkins: “Perhaps Mr. Gilman’s most striking innovation 
was the foundation of twenty annual fellowships of a value 
of $500 each, open to graduates of any college. In America 
prior to this time it was the custom to restrict appointments 
to graduates of the college supporting the fellowship.” These 
fellowships were over and above tuition and fees. They 
undoubtedly were influential in attracting to Johns Hopkins 
such recipients as Walter Hines Page, J. McKeen Cattell, John 
Dewey, Woodrow Wilson, Cyrus Adler, Simon Flexner, and 
scores of other distinguished Americans. Several state and 
endowed universities still follow this example and offer fellow- 
ship stipends that range from $1,000 to $3,000 in an effort to 
attract the really first-rate minds of today. 

It has been suspected that the drop to mediocrity in other 
schools can be attributed, in part at least, to a policy of spread- 
ing student aid so thin that the more important awards cover 
only tuition or some major portion of it. On examining its 
practices one distinguished university found that it was cur- 
rently awarding approximately the same total sum for student 
aid as it gave in 1880, but in 1940 the aid was divided among 
nearly three times as many students. From a parallel study 
this university concluded there is a close correlation between 
the amount of the award and the quality of person it attracts. 
Among the current evaluations of graduate student aid as a 
factor in selection, Johns Hopkins and the University of 
Chicago are doing especially commendable self-searching. 
Dean George A. Works of Chicago is experimenting with 
offering ten fellowships to persons demonstrating an interest 
in and aptitude for becoming college teachers. Since fellow- 
ship aid is usually offered to persons showing promise in re- 
search, the significance of the innovation lies in the emphasis 
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it gives to an area not heretofore directly stimulated by honor 
awards and stipends. 





























SOME INSTRUCTIONAL INNOVATIONS 


Instructional innovations usually affect a single department 
or group of departments rather than the graduate school as 
such. For instance, at Columbia University graduate instruc- 
tion in general has been little modified by the decision of 
Harold C. Urey and the chemistry staff to reduce group 
teaching further and replace it with individualized instruction 
centered on particular research interests. The same may be 
said of the commendable plan of the American history divi- 
sion at Johns Hopkins to change doctoral study from nar- 
rowly specialized to broadly based and integrated examina- 
tions of the American culture. The greater significance of 
all such experimentation lies in the readiness with which it 
may be adapted and adopted in similar departments in grad- 
uate schools throughout the country. The George Washing- 
ton University is experimenting with a plan for individualiz- 
ing and integrating the scholarly activities of all students 
working for the Ph.D. degree. From the time of admission 
to candidacy “throughout the course of his doctoral investi- 
gation, the Fellow is responsible to his Master in Research 
and is under no supervision or requirement of any department 
or faculty of instruction.”” George Washington is primarily 
interested in preparing persons for private and public research 
careers. 

Syracuse University has under way a promising experiment 
for making the preparation of teachers an all-university func- 
tion rather than the responsibility of the department of edu- 
cation. It relies largely on individually planned student pro- 
grams that are integrated and enriched through a system of 
liaison professorships. Instead of the academic and profes- 
sional departments working independently and in an uncoordi- 
nated fashion, their resources are integrated so as to give the 
student a comprehensive and functional knowledge of the area 
of his working interests. Variants of this idea are being tried 
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out in several other leading institutions where the gap be- 
tween education and the subject-matter departments is wide 
and otherwise unbridged. 

Several graduate school departments in a few universities 
are planning innovations to correct an overspecialization that 
hinders their graduates in securing positions in either industry 
or the colleges. E. B. Fred, graduate dean of the University 
of Wisconsin, a biologist by profession, declares that there are 
a number of universities having a dozen or so specialized 
biology divisions that produce superior mycologists, toxi- 
cologists, immunologists, and so on, but which jointly and 
severally fail to produce individuals with the broad and func- 
tional preparation required of an industrial biologist or of a 
college teacher of general biology. The difficulty which col- 
lege appointing officers have in finding generalists among the 
thirty or so types of biological specialists suggests a golden 
opportunity for some enterprising graduate school. Dean 
Fred and C. N. Frey made an investigation which indicates 
there is an expanding market for industrial biologists, espe- 
cially in the food industries, if their study of interacting 
organisms is broadly enough based to include the functional 
chemistry, physics, mathematics, and economics essential to an 
understanding of life processes and interactions. These 
courses, however, like biological specialties, were found to be 
organized for producing professionals in their fields but not 
for serving the needs of persons who wish to study them as 
aids to some other profession. Professors interested in pre- 
paring industrial biologists are not only modifying their own 
courses in terms of job demands but are persuading their col- 
leagues in related fields to organize service courses for bio- 
logical specialists. 

In planning a curriculum suitable to the needs of teachers 
of agriculture, the North Carolina State College of Agricul- 
ture and Engineering at Raleigh faces difficulties similar to 
those that must be solved in preparing an industrial biologist. 
For instance, for its own purposes the college of agriculture 
gives nearly a dozen specialized courses in animal husbandry 
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and as many in agronomy but it does not offer the generalized 
service courses needed by a teacher who must be to his con- 
stituents almost a one-man college of agriculture. Preparing 
a functional syllabus for a year’s work in each of these fields 
is proving to be a major undertaking, but finding among the 
specialists professors who feel competent to teach the type of 
dairying, poultry raising, stock judging, animal diseases, and 
so on which these teachers need is proving even more difficult. 
Animal husbandry has as few competent generalists as biology, 
English, or chemistry. 

Either by departments or as a whole, several graduate 
schools are consciously planning to prepare persons for col- 
lege administrative and teaching careers. Fairly well-defined 
projects are under way at Chicago, Columbia, California, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Stanford, and New York. At Chicago 
the undertaking is in the hands of an all-university committee 
on the preparation of teachers. At the lower levels of grad- 
uate work improvement is sought through a series of liaison 
professorships and through realistic counseling procedures. In 
the belief that at the doctoral level a graduate department is 
more likely to modify instructional practices in terms of sug- 
gestions from the field, the Chicago committee is polling its 
college-teaching Ph.D.’s and their employers for evaluations 
of the adequacy of the university’s effort to prepare college 
teachers. Stanford University is conducting a self-examina- 
tion similar to that being made at the University of Chicago. 
In addition, Stanford is exploring the feasibility of a graduate 
program designed especially to prepare junior college teachers. 

Michigan and California, along with a score of other uni- 
versities and colleges, are modifying both the in-service and 
pre-service preparation of college teachers through applying 
varying plans for evaluating the services of faculty members. 
The Michigan analysis proposes qualitative criteria for ap- 
praising effectiveness under six headings: teaching, research, 
standing in the profession, personal qualities, participation in 
departmental and university administration, and participation 
in public and community services. It is becoming obvious that 
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if these are the criteria by which a faculty member is to be 
judged they are also the outlines of a desirable pattern for 
preparing college teachers. The proposals promise to broaden 
anid otherwise modify the Ph.D. program for prospective col- 
lege teachers and administrators. In experimenting with de- 
vices for judging teaching at the college level both Michigan 
and California have renewed and spread faculty interest in 
good teaching. As is to be expected, there are differences of 
opinion as to whether attempts to judge teaching ability should 
use such means as visits by colleagues and student appraisal 
through questionnaire or otherwise. 

Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, and California are repre- 
sentative of the universities where some departments provide 
a form of apprentice and internship teaching for prospective 
college teachers during both the pre- and postdoctoral periods 
of training. The foreign languages, mathematics, and history 
departments at Wisconsin have an especially effective program 
for inducting novices into college teaching during the predoc- 
toral period. English leads the departments at Michigan in 
use of well-defined internship plans for beginning temporary 
and permanent teachers. Many institutions are beginning to 
limit teaching fellowships to those who expect to make college 
teaching a career; the prevailing practice has been to give 
these work opportunities to promising research students with- 
out regard for their vocational intentions. 

Workshops in education and related fields contribute an- 
other noteworthy instructional innovation in graduate schools. 
Chicago, Ohio State, Michigan, Minnesota, Northwestern, 
Stanford, Peabody, Columbia, and Harvard have been among 
the institutions giving leadership to this movement. To date, 
workshops have centered attention on providing more func- 
tional and flexible forms of in-service graduate education for 
teachers and related practitioners who are in residence during 
the summer session. There is considerable evidence to show 
that workshop procedures are beginning to modify instruc- 
tional practices in regularly organized graduate classes. 
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PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITIES 


For the national study of the occupational status of persons 
who have received the doctorate (see footnote 1), many grad- 
uate schools were able to send complete data immediately, 
indicating an abiding interest in the welfare of their gradu- 
ates. Other schools had to accumulate this information from 
the field; one institution reported five hundred dollars and 
considerable staff time spent in securing the information. 
Incidentally, this institution thanked the study for the stimu- 
lation and indicated it expected to keep a continuing placement 
record. The widespread and deep interest in trying to im- 
prove current instructional programs through studying the 
occupational status of graduates is attested to by the fact that 
95 of the 97 schools that grant the Ph.D. degree supplied data 
for the study and many of them are making analyses roughly 
comparable to those already described as under way at Chi- 
cago and Stanford. 

The continuing interest in Ph.D. graduates is shown in 
postdoctoral opportunities provided in many universities. 
Yale, Columbia, Wisconsin, California, Johns Hopkins, and 
the California Institute of Technology are among the leading 
institutions that have made generous provision for postdoc- 
toral education and that annually have from twenty-five to 
fifty such students in residence. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


While it has been necessary to omit even the mention of 
some innovations likely to be as significant in modifying grad- 
uate school practices as those cited, the sampling is sufficient 
to indicate that graduate schools are not all ivory towered 
strongholds of complacency. They seem to be experiencing 
most of the uncertainties and gropings of our troubled times. 
Possibly this accounts for the active grass roots efforts to 
clarify objectives and modify admission, instructional, and 
guidance procedures so as to bring the institution in line with 
modern conceptions of the function of a graduate school in a 
democracy. 





Education in the Present Crisis 


By ETHEL SABIN SMITH 


DUCATION, training, propaganda—these three words are 
k easy to classify. Education and training are good; 

propaganda is bad, or at least dangerous. It is, how- 
ever, my purpose to show that we are frequently at a loss to 
distinguish between them. Sometimes, when we fondly im- 
agine we are being educated, we are being manipulated by 
propaganda, and it is even harder to mark the exact point 
where training ends and true education begins. To increase 
the complication, training is often considered as an instru- 
ment or method of education, and propaganda is, all too fre- 
quently, used as a tool for training. 

Yet in 1941 it should not be difficult to recognize prop- 
aganda. Like a criminal wanted by the authorities, its full- 
face picture and its profile have been posted for the public to 
see, together with a detailed account of its misdeeds. Able 
volumes have been published about it. Brilliant lectures have 
exposed it. Since 1937 The Journal of Propaganda Analysis 
has published reports of propaganda at work. Theoretically, 
we are forearmed against the propaganda the paper boy 
may leave at our front door, or the radio may filter into our 
ears. We speak with violence of the advertising propaganda 
which robs us of our wages in return for trash, but we still 
buy the trash; of political propaganda which poisons our 
minds with fear, but we are still afraid; and even of peace 
propaganda, which by specious argument may hypnotize us 
into a dream of security in the midst of danger, but we go on 
dreaming. 

Yes, we have been schooled to fear propaganda, but we are 
not sufficiently informed, even yet, to recognize it in its many 
disguises. In its grossest form, and at a distance, we do see 
it for what it is, a way of mechanizing and dehumanizing 
human beings by systematic training. We look with pity and 
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foreboding upon the subjects of totalitarian regimes where, 
under the guise of education, propaganda is used upon un- 
suspicious youth. We see that youth emerge into adulthood, 
trained by propaganda into bitter hatreds and narrow 
loyalties. 

To recognize propaganda at home, however, is a different 
matter. It involves discrimination beyond the power of most 
of us to judge how much of the change in attitudes represented 
by a high school diploma or a bachelor’s degree is education 
and how much is mere yielding to propaganda. For when 
training goes beyond its proper sphere of promoting skills and 
generalized habits of routine adjustment, such as the habit of 
cleanliness, and starts to inculcate social attitudes it becomes 
propaganda and a menace. 

Long ago, when the academies in our land successfully sup- 
planted the old Latin schools, educators conceded to youth its 
right to be trained in specific skills. The technical high schools 
continuing that tradition need no apology, nor do the profes- 
sional schools of our great universities. Training for a skill 
involves building up not only exact and automatic responses, 
but within the narrow range of the skill, a quicker and a 
sharper perception. Fifty years ago William James recog- 
nized this in his address on ““The Social Value of the College 
Bred.”’ Special training, he said, gives a man more than skill. 
It makes him also a judge of other men’s skill in his field. It 
may even yield a faint sense of excellence in the performance 
of tasks beyond his specialty. True education, however, does 
more. James said it gives “the feeling for a good human job 
anywhere, the admiration of what is really admirable, the dis- 
esteem of what is cheap and trashy and impermanent—this is 
what we call the critical sense, the sense for ideal values. It 
is the better part of what men know as wisdom.”’ 

Education, then, enables one to discriminate and to judge; 
training enables one to respond promptly and efficiently with- 
out the need of thought. The well-trained schoolboy does 
not search for “42” nor weigh it against ‘56’’ when the prob- 
lem on the board is ‘6 x 7.” But life presents other problems 
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so novel and so complex that they are beyond the powers of 
even the best-trained student. It takes more than training. 
It takes education to solve them. Happy, indeed, is the man 
who is both trained and educated, whose high degree of 
technical skill, as in the case of the physician, is an integral 
part of his education. The mechanizing effect of training, 
usurping the place of education by extending into the field of 
social attitudes, has nowhere been more eloquently described 
than in James’ chapter on ‘“‘Habit.” He wrote of it as doom- 
ing us all “‘to fight out the battle of life upon the lines of our 
nurture or our early choice.”’ Training divorced from educa- 
tion, with the uncritical social habits it engenders, creates class 
and group uniformities, and those frightening unanimities of 
crowd-behavior in which individual differences are erased. 
Training makes crowd-men—“yes” men; only education can 
develop individuals. It is sometimes mistakenly supposed that 
it is democracy itself. which produces a leveling effect upon its 
citizens so that personality characteristics are submerged in 
all-pervasive sameness. But this happens only when a democ- 
racy forgets to educate and is content to train its sons. 

Let me cite a recent instance of training in crowd-minded- 
ness by the use of propaganda. In our recent presidential elec- 
tion there were certain newspapers on both sides bitterly parti- 
san and unblushingly propagandist in method. The mental 
stereotypes which they created are vocal still in the areas which 
these newspapers serve. They trained by vivid and willful dis- 
tortion and the training was so thorough that even in a 
rapidly changing world, their readers, months later, see every 
new issue in the image of the past, and mouth the old stereo- 
types which their papers have taught them. They actually 
cannot see the new menace because they still behold the old. 
This is stultification in a time of crisis. 

Another instance to illustrate the confusion between train- 
ing and education can be found in the field of health education, 
much of which is mere training by propaganda. Was it be- 
cause they were really educated in matters of nutrition, or 
was it because of unquestioning attitudes established by prop- 
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aganda, that a few years ago thousands of mothers forced 
spinach upon their protesting young? A public health nurse 
tells me that she still has in her possession folders on every 
conceivable aspect of hygiene, from drinking milk to exercise, 
which she once distributed with confidence, but which now, in 
the main, she perceives to be fallacious, biased, or unverified. 
That many contain half-truths places them all the more defi- 
nitely in the category of propaganda, which is adept in the 
bold and unqualified assertion of the dubious. In fact, in 
common with other compensatory activities it shouts the 
louder, as its right to be heard at all grows less secure. 

We know that if propaganda is attached to some deep and 
universal desire it is most successful. The ease with which 
propaganda can start a new food fad is a measure of our vital 
concern with health. The desire for health is permanent, but 
other strong hopes and fears may have a shorter day. The 
Puritans were convinced that pride was a mortal sin. That 
remarkable New England booklet, 4 Plain-man’s Pathway 
to Heaven, is a good example of propaganda based on the 
fear of pride. Its author recommended abstaining from the 
use of starch, in order, by humbling pride, to reach Heaven. 
Limp garments of humility were passports to grace. Today, 
such a pamphlet would have limited propaganda value, since 
we do not fear pride but accept it as a natural human trait. 
Since we lack the attitude, the eloquence of the homily cannot 
move us. If the attitude, however, persisted in us in full 
force, a skillful stereotype or two could wean us like our an- 
cestors from starch. Applying stereotypes to people who have 
been trained to respond automatically is to manipulate men 
as a puppet master manages his puppets by pulling strings. 

In a time of national crisis, those in authority, quite honor- 
ably, seek a short cut to patriotism. They envisage a concen- 
trated attack upon the public morale by the use of community 
singing, the radio, the film, public “pep” meetings, and obliga- 
tory courses on the Constitution. It is true such methods 
produce mechanical responses, en masse, which may seem 
adequate to some. But there is no more a “royal” road to 
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the appreciation of one’s country than there is to learning 
in general. The love of America depends not upon training or 
propaganda but, in the last analysis, upon education which 
gives understanding—the basis and safeguard of true 
patriotism. 

Side by side with the short-cut fallacy is the misconception 
that propaganda is the only method for eliciting warm emo- 
tion, and that education produces only cold-blooded, intellec- 
tual attitudes. There are, it is true, blind emotional responses, 
and propaganda can produce them, but there are also enlight- 
ened emotional responses which education produces. ‘The 
latter are the permanent sentiments which enter into the very 
fiber of personality. Of the two types they are the more 
effective because in them the torrential force of emotion is 
under control. 

In many parts of the world and in many ages, men have 
been trained from birth to death without being educated at 
all. The marvellously plastic nervous system of a child can 
be channelized by pressure from his environment. ‘The traits 
he develops are patterns etched by the social norms of his 
culture. He becomes a graven image of his time, his race, 
his social class. He might as well be the mindless clay shaped 
by the potter’s wheel. I recall the drone of voices in listless 
chant repeating the verses of the Koran in a dim basement 
schoolroom in Algiers. I recall Eskimo men laboriously copy- 
ing Russian characters into a notebook under the gray eyes of 
a Russian schoolmistress in East Cape, the far-flung outpost 
of the Soviets, while the midnight sun shone palely into the 
room. I recall myself in a schoolroom, some forty years ago, 
learning by rote uncomprehended formulae, tracing on tissue 
paper the boundaries of countries not grasped by the imagina- 
tion, and in general striving merely to recall what the book 
or the teacher said. I recall the graduate of a great uni- 
versity who boasted, and probably truthfully, that all he ever 
got out of college was the ability to use a slide rule. 

Had this college graduate been a person of feeble intellec- 
tual endowment instead of being what he was, a man of more 
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than average ability, sound training resulting in a skill would 
have been the best society could have offered him. The 
rigidity of the feeble mind limits its use to concrete percep- 
tions, and as a consequence training in particular responses is 
indicated. The more flexible normal mind is capable of 
abstraction and generalization. It can be educated as well as 
trained. ‘To morons experience is a succession of more or less 
distinct events and only the vaguest of concepts are within 
their grasp. To educate them is a hopeless task since much 
of education consists in the enrichment of concepts. 

I must register a skeptical note concerning the extremes to 
which “progressive” educators go today to bring general laws 
within the sphere of the practical interests and experiences of 
children. They forget that the thoughts of youth are “long, 
long thoughts” and that the child lives forward by imagina- 
tion into the world of his elders. They are limiting and 
thwarting children’s imagination by the deadliness of the 
over-specific and the over-immediate. The English poet, 
James Elroy Flecker, was not yet five when he turned on his 
sister of three with the withering comment, “what an aunt 
you will be for my children!” 

Education fosters what has been so happily called “the 
play” of imagination, the untrammeled activity with which, 
child or man grown, we manipulate the experiences life yields 
us. Thus, in contrast to training, which is a process whereby 
our rough edges of individual difference are worn down and 
polished off, education reverses the process and enables human 
beings to shape experience. 

The trained man may be an automaton; the educated man 
never is. [he trained man, like the trained seal, can be de- 
pended on to do his trick; the educated man can be depended 
on to be incalculable. He surprises you by seeing something 
you had not suspected in what had appeared to you a simple 
situation. In his ability to break up a problem and, then, after 
deciding upon its meaning, to select with reference to the 
future as he would like it, he introduces truly creative 
activity. Santayana said in effect in one of his essays that 
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insofar as we may be said to live at all, we live in our 
imaginations. 

Imagination is a fourth dimension of seeing. “Join the 
Navy and see the world” is a slogan which should be appro- 
priated by education—‘Join the ranks of the educated and 
see the world.” See it as you have never seen it, with eyes of 
understanding and imagination. See it as poets, prophets, 
scientists, and martyrs have seen it! See it in relation to 
America, and America in relation to it! 

From imagination with its wealth and its flexibility, a human 
trait of greatest social value is derived. It is critical ability, 
the crowning gift of education. Only the disciplined mind 
can hold automatic responses in check in order to investigate. 
“Let us consider,” said Socrates to his pupils and with those 
words their education had begun. 

As I view modern education today, I see many signs that 
in spite of all our emphasis on training, true education is in- 
creasing in America. It is still, unhappily, true that many 
final examinations are mere tests to see whether the lecturer’s 
propaganda has worked, but these “finals” are balanced by 
general comprehensive examinations of another order. Labo- 
ratories offset lectures; forums have displaced the chautau- 
quas of a generation ago; journals with liberal editorial pol- 
icies have multiplied and are increasingly read and discussed. 

Though there are signs of progress, education must for- 
ever walk a tightrope to escape falling into the wide net of 
training. Although we honor the ideal of the good teacher 
as a fellow investigator, there are still within the ranks of 
educators, those who love authority overmuch and find agree- 
able the sense of power they get from training the young. It is 
flattering to see one’s mind mirrored in generations of impres- 
sionable students, and if a teacher is shallow enough to accept 
such flattery at its face value, he will retire at sixty-five with 
a sense of work well done when in reality he has schooled 
pupils into parrots in the name of education. 

Particularly now, in America’s hour of crisis, such mechani- 
cal teaching is a betrayal of the educator’s trust. Even the 
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military “training” of our men in the camps must have a goal 
beyond the fruits of drill in military and technical skills. The 
soldiers of a democracy must be able to think as well as to 
obey. They are citizens as well as soldiers. 

But there will be no noncombatants in the war which 
threatens. Every American citizen is part of a larger army 
that defends America by understanding America—and under- 
standing her foes. To meet the challenge, education must 
put aside propaganda, must not rest content with training. 
Democracy, in the last analysis, is not something we respond 


to, not something we do automatically. It is what democrats 
are. 











Let the People Know 
By JAMES CLARKE 


HE CHARACTERISTIC of prose called “readability” is as 

old as reading itself. But the problem of readability 

—the need to discuss it, investigate it, and apply its 

principles to the writing, selection, and distribution of books 

—is as modern as the public library. For it lies at the heart 
of one phase of our technological, democratic society. 

Under the old aristocratic way of using the written word, 
there was no readability problem. People were supposed to 
shape themselves into certain well-established, conventional 
molds through the reading of certain books which authorities 
had certified as fitting and proper. Anyone who could not, 
or would not, read these books remained forever outside the 
group of privileged persons on whom the stamp of their read- 
ing was a proud caste mark. Before enlightened men began 
to make education democratic there was no “‘popular’’ audi- 
ence, no “reading public.” 

Education did not become democratic simply because of the 
historic movement to share privilege among all men. It be- 
came democratic because as knowledge has grown, the life of 
the ordinary person has come more and more to depend on 
knowledge. ‘The rate at which knowledge is discovered has 
been accelerated tremendously since the beginning of the in- 
dustrial revolution. The increase in knowledge has hurried 
the pace at which the life of civilized man, though in some 
ways simpler than that of his ancestors, has become more com- 
plicated and therefore more dependent upon knowledge. It 
is simpler to flick a switch than to light a candle, but when a 
fuse blows out it requires a certain amount of knowledge to 
bring light again. 

Together democracy and technology have created the lay 
reader. Technology has created him by making it impossible 
for a person to live effectively in a modern society if he allows 
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his education to lapse after the years of formal schooling are 
over. It has, in fact, made everybody a lay reader, for it is 
impossible for any individual to master more than a few fields 
so completely that he is able to cope with the literature that 
is the necessary reading of professionals, or even that of 
artisans. 

The lay public has grown as fast as schools have increased 
the number of literates. And printed matter has kept up the 
same furious pace, if it has not actually exceeded it. The audi- 
ence is now tremendous, and publications stream from the 
presses like driftwood released upon the torrents of spring, a 
spectacular and confused flotsam on the tide of civilization. 
One has a strong impulse to retreat from the rush and seek 
the quiet millponds of time where old brooks have come to rest 
and those that are not of sound timber have long since sunk 
out of sight. 

But retreat from the realities of our time is permitted to 
very few, among whom those educators who are actively in- 
terested in making democracy work are certainly not included. 
And if one does not turn aside, the job is clear: to make new 
types of books serve the need that created them—that is, to 
make them serve the purposes of the layman in a technological, 
democratic society. 

It should be clear that this job is not concerned with writing 
of the traditional kinds, writing which serves purposes that 
have not changed with a changing society and the multiplica- 
tion of readers. Imaginative literature serves much the same 
purposes now that it served in Homer’s time. This job is con- 
cerned with writing which presents knowledge to laymen; with 
popular nonfiction which, if time is measured in terms of the 
history of letters, is a new form of literature for a new type 
of reader. 

Popular nonfiction, obviously, is available in three forms of 
publication: newspapers, magazines, and books. It is equally 
obvious that the great majority of Americans get most of their 
knowledge from the first two. A good deal of what they get 
is valuable, but it is not enough. Articles in periodicals are 
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fragmentary and usually are made up of basic principles and 
their relation to modern life; an understanding of these things 
is necessary before a person can use knowledge effectively in 
dealing with his own circumstances. This is not theory. If 
people did not need more of this type of reading material than 
they can get from magazines, they would not be crowding into 
adult courses and asking the libraries for books that, all too 
often, are not in existence. 

On the other hand, the newspapers and magazines are evi- 
dently doing a much better job of communicating knowledge 
to the lay public than is done by books. They are doing a 
better job because their producers and distributors are serving 
people, not the muses, or—what is worse in a popular author 
—the prejudices of bigoted savants. Writers, editors, and 
publishers of periodicals never lose sight of the audience they 
are trying to reach. And the system for distributing period- 
icals waylays a reader on the street corner and follows him to 
his door. 

The rising interest in readability is due to a realization on 
the part of people who deal with books that laymen’s books 
are not of themselves effective enough and that people are 
not being helped to make good use of the printed word. 
Among educators, critics, librarians, and others who help to 
bring books and readers together, it is the individuals most 
aware of the realities of our time who have seen for them- 
selves what James Harvey Robinson, for all his eloquence in 
The Humanizing of Knowledge, could get only a handful of 
people to understand—that millions of intelligent and willing 
Americans are frustrated at the very outset of their search 
for useful knowledge. They have seen that most books are 
not suited to the needs and capacities of the lay public. They 
have seen laymen confronted by a river of print with no way 
of finding out which books (if any) will tell them what they 
want to know in a way that they can understand and enjoy. 
It is these people who have been thinking and talking about 
readability. 

To consider books from the standpoint of readability is to 
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turn one’s back on the older notions of literature which con- 
sider a book as something to which the reader must condition 
himself as a climber conditions himself to the rare atmosphere 
of the highest peaks. It means considering the reader more 
important than the book. It means believing that the proper 
function of a layman’s book is to serve the lay reader in the 
pursuit of his own purposes. 

Though no two people read for precisely the same purpose, 
large groups share various general purposes. The boundary 
between the two principal groups is marked by the line dividing 
professionals from laymen. It is not of course a barbed wire 
fence that lies between them, but rather a zone, a sort of 
‘“everyman’s land” that is the common property of both 
groups. 

Professional purposes are all those directly concerned in 
the pursuit of a vocation or avocation. They include, for ex- 
ample, the purposes of the farmer who wants to increase the 
yield of his acres, the agronomist who wants to raise the pro- 
ductivity of the nation’s farms, and also the amateur gardener 
who takes his potato patch or his delphiniums seriously. Lay- 
men’s purposes are all those outside the direct pursuit of a 
vocation or avocation. They are the purposes that are widely 
shared because they are concerned with living rather than with 
making a living. 

Vocations and avocations tend to segregate people into 
small groups with special purposes. But most of us wish to 
be better citizens, to lead healthier lives, to get along with 
others better. These and similar ambitions for a better life 
are the purposes of laymen. Books for the layman can help 
us accomplish them as well as professional literature can bene- 
fit us in a particular vocation or avocation. As readers, we 
hold membership in one group or another only because of what 
we want to accomplish by our reading at some particular time. 
A doctor, for example, reads as a professional in the field of 
medicine but in politics he may read for the same purposes as 
the corner grocer. 

The importance of distinguishing between professional and 
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lay purposes becomes clear when one thinks about the sort of 
reading that may be done to fulfill them. Almost as soon as 
they leave the presses most books intended to fulfill profes- 
sional purposes separate from the main procession and sub- 
divide into small detachments, books on metallurgy going to 
metallurgists, books on biophysics to biophysicists. 

Such books are to be judged by the standards of the branch 
of learning with which they deal. (These standards apply 
also to laymen’s books. But they apply in a modified fashion 
and furnish only part of the answer as to whether a particular 
book is suited to purposes for which laymen read.) And pro- 
fessional readers know what they want and very early become 
adept at spotting the useful volume. The knowledge they are 
after is usually specialized and therefore easy to catalogue; 
the man who wants instruction in knitting can find the proper 
book (if it exists) by the elementary use of the library facili- 
ties or publishers’ catalogues. The selection of books for and 
by professional readers is not a problem for the adult educa- 
tor, the librarian, or even the critic. 

But the layman is likely to have only a vague and general 
notion of what he wants. And what is useful to him is likely 
to be a combination of subjects rather than some special one. 
For example, to understand those things about health which 
would be most useful to him the layman needs to be told some- 
thing about biology, chemistry, and physics, besides several 
different departments of the science of medicine. Neither 
catalogues nor reviews by scientists will help him to find the 
proper book. What he needs is some way of finding out which 
book will help him to preserve his health through understand- 
ing it. 

There are those who hold that laymen’s purposes are at best 
inferior and at worst unworthy. They believe that the im- 
portant purposes for all should be the contemplation of ulti- 
mate ends and other theological and metaphysical matters. 
Only by reading certain classics can the individual achieve that 
special discipline which will enable him to read laymen’s books 
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(called “special purpose” books by this school of thinkers) 
with safety. 

This amounts to saying that only those who have the time, 
energy, and intent to achieve a prescribed discipline should 
have the practical benefits of reading. It is against all the 
traditions of democracy, which grant to every man the right 
to pursue his welfare after his own fashion and according to 
his abilities. No one wishes to deny that man does not live 
by bread alone. But most Americans seem to feel that they 
can satisfy the purposes of the flesh at the same time as those 
of the spirit, or even before. It seems to them quite reason- 
able to seek health even though they have not decided why 
man was given life. 

One of the characteristics which these thinkers value in the 
classics is their originality. The virtues of direct communica- 
tion between the thinker and the public seem to them so great 
that they admit to their reading lists a great many secular 
classics. At this point their belief fits in with two other ways 
of considering the value of books. On the one hand there are 
those who hold that the classics, which are the most perfect 
expressions of great minds, impart a certain virtue by their 
very excellence and are therefore the only books worth read- 
ing. On the other hand there are many critics, scientists, and 
scholars who do not insist on the classics, but do insist on 
originality; they insist that a book is scarcely worth reading 
unless it presents some new addition to knowledge. 

The trouble is that in modern times new discoveries and new 
ideas are not, at first, useful to the layman. To the profes- 
sional who can fit them into an organized body of knowledge 
and use them in the pursuit of still more new knowledge or in 
the practice of some special technique, each increment of 
knowledge is of extreme importance. But it takes a different 
sort of thinking from that which yielded the original discovery 
or idea to relate it to the layman’s world. This other sort of 
thinking results in laymen’s books, as the original thinking and 
research results in monographs and learned articles. Besides, 
knowledge that has been familiar to professionals for so long 
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that they think no more about it than about the floor under 
their feet is likely to be new and wonderfully useful to the 
laymen to whom it is explained for the first time. 

The older classic announcements of new wisdom and new 
knowledge were often closer to the layman’s world simply 
because investigators and thinkers in times past were not so 
highly professionalized as the scientists and other specialists 
of today. But even those older books are often too remote 
from the reader because the world has changed in the interim. 
And often the truth of what great men have said has been dis- 
proved or modified by later discoveries. 

This is not to say that the great books are valueless to the 
common reader. Who can doubt that every person would be 
benefited by reading as many of them as he can? Harvey’s 
The Motions of the Heart and Blood in Animals is not only 
a beautiful exposition of its subject, but a classic example of 
scientific thinking. But it may not be the most useful book 
for a modern reader. For it tells nothing about anaemia, or 
blood clots, or how to prevent infection. 

The pursuit of knowledge is a practical matter with the 
layman; he wants to do something with what he learns. His 
reading is therefore subject to laws of economy. To live 
effectively in the modern world he must touch knowledge at a 
great many points but he has only a limited amount of time. 
An ideal layman’s book would require a minimum of time and 
energy. This means that it would be only as difficult and long 
as is necessary in order that it fulfill the purpose it is intended 
to serve. Authors never reach this perfection. Few think 
well enough or write well enough even to approach it. 

Furthermore, different purposes require different words and 
different kinds of facts, ideas, and reasoning for their fulfilling. 
Some of these are of themselves more difficult than others. 
Some are difficult for persons who have had one sort of ex- 
perience, easy for persons who have had another sort. Nor 
does education answer whether a person has been fitted to read 
a given book. A garage mechanic who failed to finish high 
school may be better equipped to read on modern physics than 
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a professor of languages whose hood is a jewel in the com- 
mencement parade. 

It is necessary to tell readers how much time and energy a 
book is going to cost them before they can determine whether 
or not it is profitable to read it. There is at present no ade- 
quate way of measuring the elements which raise or lower that 
cost. The practical way of telling readers which books will 
serve their purposes most efficiently is to describe in a par- 
ticular way the characteristics in each book which affect difh- 
culty. From such descriptions readers themselves can judge 
whether they are equipped to read the books. Educators and 
others who influence adult reading can make these judgments 
by matching descriptions of books against the capacities of 
the readers whom they serve, even when they have to go about 
it indirectly. For the habitual and characteristic reading of 
people is a valuable index to their capacities, and who reads 
what is pretty well known. 

It is not the job of all educators to make such descriptions; 
these should be provided for them. Their first great respon- 
sibility to the nation’s reading is to help people understand that 
books can be useful in solving problems encountered in living; 
incredible as it seems, there are millions of literate Americans, 
including some teachers, who think that the only use of in- 
formative books is in schools. Each of them shares the re- 
sponsibility for letting the people know what books will serve 
them best. Each has a share in gathering the knowledge of 
laymen and their reading habits which will make it possible to 
extend the practice of useful reading; this knowledge is also 
necessary if effective laymen’s books are to be produced in 
sufficient numbers. This task requires also the labor of psy- 
chologists, sociologists, writers, editors, and publishers; the 
labor of all who are professionally concerned with books; and 
the labor of all laymen who are willing to cooperate.* 


+A group made up of people of these various kinds has been at work for 
nearly five years at the Readability Laboratory, Columbia University. Its 
work to date includes the production of a series of eleven laymen’s books, and 
a method of estimating the readability of popular nonfiction. 
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It will take a long time, but it will one day be possible to 
have the number of true laymen’s books requisite for an en- 
lightened public, and to give, briefly and comprehensibly, for 
any of them the answer to the two fundamental questions of 
readability: What laymen’s purposes does the book serve? 
How difficult is it? That is, what equipment is needed to 
read it without spending more time and energy than it is 
worth? 

If it is important that knowledge be shared; if civilization 
must be common property so that all may have the chance to 
make the most of their individual lives and play an intelligent 
part in the life of the country, then the answers to these ques- 
tions are important. The writer who knows them, and how 
they were arrived at, will write more effective books. The 
reader who knows them will find the door to knowledge open 
and the way to it plainly marked. Both laymen’s books and 
laymen’s reading will become what they now are not—effec- 
tive instruments of democracy in our time. 





General Education in Peace or in War 


By EDGAR EUGENE ROBINSON 


higher education with university presidents and other 

men who have dealt administratively with such problems. 
I have been a professor of history for thirty years dealing 
with subjects and students in eight American universities. I 
have had to test these views I am about to express in com- 
mittee discussions and to defend them in critical departmental 
situations. But I have not been able to establish any program 
by edict. Nor am I a specialist in any field in education. It 
is probable that my views will differ from those expressed by 
others because of the nature of this personal experience. 

At the outset I would wish to make it clear that I am not 
speaking of two subjects in two periods, but of one subject, 
“general education,” at any time in the future that seems to 
beckon us so strongly. We are living, as we have been living, 
and as we will continue to live, in a world of war, although 
we may call it peace. This national emergency is not new, 
except in emphasis, particularly on international maladjust- 
ment, although it is clear that those who planned this confer- 
ence felt that the stresses and strains of the present emergency 
in our national relations with other states were becoming more 
generally realized. In this discussion I would assume the con- 
tinuance of the United States as a democratic republic, both 
in peace and in war, and also I would assume an increasing 
devotion to education, meaning thereby all education, but par- 
ticularly that concerned with the preservation of democracy. 
But I hasten to say that I mean American democracy, in its 
theory and its practice, and not the false importations nor 
the sham imitations of which we have heard so much during 
the past twenty years. 


] HAVE a sense of unreality in discussing problems of 


® Read at the Conference on Higher Education, Stanford University, June 
24, 1941. 
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As for general education in colleges and universities, it 
would seem to me wise if it were taken with a great deal of 
vocational and professional education, and in the same period 
of study. I do not favor “finishing” general education at any 
particular point in the student’s program. The purpose of 
this general education will not be the development of morale, 
nor the insurance of the unity of our people, but it will be, as 
always, the development of the individual. The emphasis is 
upon the student and not upon the subject matter. 

So deep have been the inroads of propaganda upon our 
thinking that many seem to have lost clarity of thought as to 
the objective of general education. The objective of prop- 
aganda is, in a word, to present a case and to convince the 
individual. The objective of general education, in a word, 
is to reveal the truth and arouse the individual. 

With such assumptions kept in mind, we may indicate what 
this general education should include. It certainly should be 
built around a view of the past, and of course a very long view 
of a very long past, and some will wish to call this biology and 
others will call it the history of civilization. It should in- 
clude a view of our present life, particularly in terms of the 
problems that press upon us, and some will wish to call this 
anthropology, but others will be content in calling it contem- 
porary civilization. 

And with a view of the past and a view of the present, this 
general education at the college level should certainly include 
training in thinking, and training in expression—actual ex- 
pression both oral and written. Certainly a study of the 
personalities that have appeared and that have so influenced 
the story of our people should be included. Some will wish 
to call this biography, and others will call it literature. 

Now such an enumeration does not include all that should 
be presented, but it is enough to indicate the theory that under- 
lies this belief. If the question of how to do it is asked, I 
would first of all stress the reading of great books. There 
should be provision for much discussion, and provision for oral 
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examinations, as well as for what I believe is called the essay 
type of written examination. 

The difficulties that are apparent include, of course, the 
ever-present pressure of vocational preoccupation which is so 
evident among our students, as it is among our general popu- 
lation, and the pressure of professional preparation which is 
so strong not only among our better students, but is dominant 
in the faculties of our universities. With these pressures 
there must be compromise, and I think a compromise may be 
achieved. Greater difficulty rests, of course, in the lack of a 
faculty to teach the program of subjects in general education, 
for who is interested in nonspecialized subjects? 

At once many of you will say that no one is interested in 
general education, for, as you know, this is either dominated 
by the demands of those who would have it include, above 
all else, the elements of later professional work, or consists 
of surveys which must be ‘‘comprehensive’” and may be con- 
veniently and easily covered. The result in either case is frag- 
mentary and can often be better accomplished by agencies 
outside the colleges. 

Are colleges, then, to give up general education? ‘The 
very fact that “general education,” as envisaged in much of 
our discussion, means anything and everything and therefore 
nothing leads to the suggestion that the colleges must abandon 
it and place something else in the curriculum. Perhaps this 
something else is what some of us call “liberal education.” 

Our greatest need in general education or in liberal educa- 
tion is to escape from a tyranny of names and the inertia of 
uncertainty. For the first leads to fundamentalism in educa- 
tional thinking and the second, to drifting in administrative 
action. We use names of subjects and departments and fields 
as positives and certainties, and we support slogans and ap- 
peals as if we thought them programs and plans. What we 
need is a little propaganda for thought. 

Just now we are surrounded by the dangers of funda- 
mentalism and of drifting because of a war psychosis and a 
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revolutionary fever. But we are in this situation also because 
of our failure, in the years leading up to war and revolution, 
to face the problems of general education which grew out of 
our peculiar history as a democratic people, and our national 
conviction that education was for all the people. 

If I were to be more specific, it would be to suggest that the 
specialist, no matter what his subject, be given less attention 
and that the vocationalist be firmly put aside. You cannot 
expect good results in liberal education, which is and should be 
bookish and remote and removed from daily life, if you rely 
for planning or for guidance upon the man whose reading is in 
monographs, or upon the man whose reading is in the head- 
lines of the morning paper. Most of all, you cannot rely 
upon what the public wants—at least in the field of liberal 
education. 

But some of you will ask: “What is liberal education 
today?’ It is, as it has always been, the result of direct con- 
tact with the great minds of all time. In peace and in war, I 
would plead for men of wisdom as the objective of liberal 
education, and here it should be said that wisdom is conceived 
of as a distillation of experience and learning and thought, 
and the greatest of these is thought. 

The teachers, and before them the planners in liberal edu- 
cation, must insist upon leadership in this, and believe in it 
themselves. They must insist that the group of students most 
concerned is a small proportion of the total group of students 
in college, although all will share in the program. ‘They must 
insist that the work involved is difficult and in no sense what is 
left over from more difficult subjects, professional or other- 
wise. [hey must insist that the objective is not factual except 
as a by-product, that the test is ability to use one instrument, 
that is, the individual’s mind, that the goal is thinking of a 
highly critical quality. 

I fail to see how we are to realize very much upon the 
dreams of those who would provide in America a home for 
free men, implying first of all the freedom of the mind, until 
we realize that their leaders during the period of general edu- 
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cation must be men of wisdom. I find them sometimes in our 
schools of education, always in our four-year liberal colleges, 
increasingly numerous among writers who are free-lancing in 
the whole field of education, and only now and then where 
they should be, taking the leadership in our universities. 

If there can be built up a central body of tradition and 
fact and point of view, a body which shall have definite mean- 
ing for all those who are concerned with it, we will then have 
an objective as well as a substance which will make teachers 
proud to be doing this work as a profession, as of course it 
truly always has been. No longer will it be said, as so often 
it has been said, that general education is anything taught by 
anybody. If we are to have an intelligent, informed, critical 
citizen body, it will only be by insisting that liberal education, 
that is, in this meaning, general education, is the education of 
free men, and a free man is one who is first of all capable of 
thought. 





Is It Ever Too Late to Go to College? 


By MARY C. VAN TUYL 


session between September and June on the campus of 

the University of Michigan the enrollment of men and 
women in their fortieth year and above seems to have been 
slowly increasing. From 2 per cent of the total regular uni- 
versity population in September 1931, it increased to 3 per 
cent in 1937, and to 3.5 in 1940. In 1931-32 there were 184 
men and women so enrolled, in 1937-38 there were 341, and 
in 1940-41 the number reached 443. In 1931 the top age 
was a woman of 61, in 1937 a woman of 65, and in 1941 
the oldest one enrolled is a woman of 64. 

A study of the five years from September 1935 to June 1940 
shows that by years, 84 per cent to 90 per cent of these stu- 
dents in their fortieth year and above have been graduate stu- 
dents. They have been enrolled ina great variety of departments 
and have been working either for their own satisfaction or 
more specifically to meet requirements for the positions they 
hold or would like to hold. About 75 per cent of them come 
to Ann Arbor for this work, the remainder give Ann Arbor 
as their home address. The men among these graduate stu- 
dents slightly outnumber the women students, although in 
the year 1939-40 the number of women surpassed that of 
the men by 14 per cent.’ 

The most interesting group of these older students is, 
however, the 10 per cent to 16 per cent of them who are 
undergraduates. A graduate student, no matter how old he 
is, has a certain security on a university campus. He has been 
in the college atmosphere before, at least for the usual span 
of the four undergraduate years. He has, moreover, the 


F= THE past ten years in the regular classes which are in 


*Women of these ages outnumber the men graduate students again in 
1940-41, by 11 per cent, but still not enough to cancel the earlier lead in number 
of men enrolled for the last six years. 
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mark of having arrived at the achievement of a degree, and 
he is engaged in more or less advanced work usually with 
some others near his own age. The older undergraduate, 
however, especially the one who has never been in college 
before, needs to have considerable courage to step into the 
stream of things on the “diagonal” of the campus and go 
from class to class among the 17-to-2l-year-old youth who 
are just out of high school, and who comprise about 65 per 
cent of the enrollment of a large institution like the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. In at least the elementary courses the gray- 
haired or white-haired freshman or sophomore with perhaps 
too serious a countenance finds himself in the midst of an 
amazingly youthful and apparently carefree company. 

In the five years studied there were 200 registrations of 
these undergraduates past middle age, an average of 40 a year. 
The women outnumbered the men more than three to one. 
Checked for the names which reappear in successive years, 
this number is reduced to 152 men and women. Thirty-nine 
of these were not candidates for any degree or certificate. 
They apparently entered in order to take a course or two in 
some field like drawing, writing, or speech, or a special short 
course in public health. In addition, eight others having no 
college class designation appeared for one, two, or three 
semesters and earned from 14 to 24 credit hours; the average 
earned 17 hours, or the equivalent of about one semester’s 
regular work. 

The remainder, or fully two-thirds of the total number 
enrolled, were working more rapidly or more persistently. 
Twenty-four were in residence for a year or more, on the 
average two years and a half, and had secured the status of 
sophomore, junior, or senior. Forty-two were persons who 
had come for a required amount of college work and had re- 
ceived certificates in public health; 41 of this group were 
older women nurses and one was a man interested in the 
public health program. One woman received a certificate in 
dental hygiene. Four men were registered in the School of 
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Engineering and the combined curriculum in medicine; two 
of them had attained junior standing by June 1940. 

Out of the total of 152 enrolled, 23 per cent, 5 men and 29 
women ranging from their fortieth to their sixtieth year, 
received their degrees during the five years: 1 bachelor of 
music, 1 bachelor of architecture, 13 bachelors of science, 17 
bachelors of arts, and 2 doctors of dental surgery. The aver- 
age year of age of the group was 47.3. Twenty-two of these 
people had transferred some work from other institutions, in 
three cases from as many as four other institutions. Twelve 
had done all of their work at the University of Michigan. 
Of this number, one had succeeded in finishing her course in 
the usual four-year residence period, one had taken five years, 
and ten had been in and out of the university over periods 
which ranged from 10 to 34 years. The actual amount of 
time spent in residence by these ten people amounted, how- 
ever, on the average to about ten regular semesters or five 
academic years. The longest total period of registration was 
for 18 semesters of work taken in 15 regular semester sessions 
and 6 summer sessions. ‘This particular student was in her 
sixtieth year when she received her degree. Almost all of her 
work had been done on a part-time basis—that is, one or two 
courses a semester and distributed through the 20 years from 
the time she first registered at the University of Michigan. 

The grades attained by these older students are entirely 
respectable. The marks of the 42 who received public health 
certificates averaged 1.78, that is, a B— average. The 34 
who received bachelor’s degrees show an average of 1.75 or 
a similar good B—. The lowest honor-point average among 
these 34 was 1.00, a straight C, and the highest was 2.80, 
very nearly an all-A record. The two people who had done 
all of their work at the University of Michigan and within a 
recent four- or five-year period averaged 1.95 in their marks, 
practically a B record. They were women who had entered 
the university as freshmen at the ages of 47 and 54, respec- 
tively, and the 47-year-old had attended evening high school 
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in her home city the preceding four years in order to prepare 
herself for college. 

To supplement the information available from university 
records, letters were sent to the 34 people who received de- 
grees during the five years studied, asking them to answer 
several questions designed to bring out some of their reactions 
to the college situation in which they had found themselves. 
The following are samples of the questions used: 

Would you have engaged in this study if you knew the circumstances 
as well as you do now? 


Describe anything of interest in your experience, difficulties en- 
countered, criticisms if any, etc. 


The replies vary in attitude from one who writes in bitter 
repudiation of the whole experience to several who write with 
grateful enthusiasm over the opportunity they had and the 
experience they went through. The following excerpts are 
fair samples of the responses received: 


A field supervisor in a city department of health; B.S. degree in 1937 
in her forty-fifth year; 1.79 or B— average. 

Most teachers are too limited in their perspective—see only their in- 
dividual activity—seem unable to “take in” students’ individual inter- 
ests.... I am wondering how much of my struggle to arrive at a sane 
equilibrium was evident in the answers to the questions asked in your 
other study. I would hate to have to face the experiences of that five- 
year period again, I want so badly to keep my present peace of mind. ... 
In so many ways what I did at the university has helped me to under- 
stand the needs and problems of those with whom I work. I learned 
more than I realized. . . . Too, before attending college I used to 
wonder how college graduates could be so stupid about ordinary every- 
day occurrences, such as budgets, children’s needs, family relationships, 
etc. I know now that depending on courses studied they could be just 
as ignorant of unrelated subjects as though they had never entered 
college. It is a great help in my work to have this knowledge. ... It 
is also a tremendous satisfaction to know what people are talking about 
when they discuss their college activities. 


Doing general work in public health; B.S. degree in 1936 in her fiftieth 
year; 1.78 or B— average. 
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I have always been thankful for my decision to continue my studies 
as they were necessary for the work in which I was later engaged... . 
I think my age made me feel self-conscious, but in the U. of M. itself, 
both students and teachers were very fine. In the field work under the 
V.N.A. I felt the greatest cooperation and understanding. At ———— 
it was another story, and I don’t believe any of our class will ever for- 
give the teaching supervisor, who was young and seemed to resent our 
age and greater experience. 


Teacher; B.A. degree in 1937 in her forty-first year; received M.A. 
later; 1.15 or C+ average. 

I shall remember always with the fondest possible recollections the 
experiences and friends at Michigan. The associations and privilege 
of knowing such grand professors and administrators was worth every- 
thing. No criticisms, no difficulties. ... Of course some were more 
outstanding, but I consider my time spent at U. of M. some of the 
happiest I’ve ever had. 


Teacher; B.A. degree in 1938 in her fifty-second year; 1.74 or B— 
average. 

I enjoyed my work on the U. of M. campus immensely as a major 
in Latin and English. I am teaching them both every day. I found 
the professors in the English and Latin departments inspiring and very 
helpful. ... Yes, it was wonderful and still is... . I am constantly 
reading and studying. My chief interest is modern poetry. I hope 
to continue study a year from this summer, but as to the present, my 
children are to be married this summer and preparation for those events 
is my present avocation. 


Describes himself as “engaged in child psychology”; B.A. degree in 
1937 in his forty-eighth year; 1.27 or C+ average. 

Among difficulties encountered were the meaningless generalities 
taught younger folks; lack of pliability or ability of faculty to get the 
adult student point of view and respond adequately. ... Why does 
the faculty insist on “culture,” at the sacrifice of intensive work on one’s 
specialty . . . a specialization which had a chance of aiding in terrifically 
needed income? ... Faculty dumbness was tragic in my case... . 
Teaching adults should be done by those skilled in that line—not by 
those dealing with average undergrads. ... I have definite plans for 
further study—not in the university, however. 
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Physio-therapist; B.S. degree in 1938 in her forty-sixth year; 1.00 or 
C average. 

As an older person, engaged in many undergraduate courses, I felt 
set apart from the youngsters. Really enjoyed two or three classes 
where there were graduate students my own age. Would suggest that 
the university put the graduate facilities as to housing, courses, the use 
of the Rackham Building, etc. at the disposal of students like myself. . . . 
This business of teacher’s always studying to my mind is nonsense. I 
believe that college work does undoubtedly provide a background. 
Further than that, I think a teacher needs enrichment from other 
sources outside of study as such. As I grow older (I think I am old 
enough now to know whereof I speak), I find innumerable and inter- 
esting experiences outside of teaching. I go back to my daily duties 
more refreshed from a spring vacation in the Ozarks or a summer va- 
cation in northern Wisconsin than dragging through a dry course in 
education or what have you? I do, however, try to keep up with the 
purely professional aspect of my work. 


No occupation at present; B.A. degree in 1939 in her fifty-first year; 
1.70 or B— average. 

The experience was invaluable to one who believed that life was al- 
most over. I was surprised, delighted, annoyed, astonished, deeply 
moved with the passing events of the five years I spent at the University 
of Michigan. But the cost of that education was beyond what I be- 
lieve I can ever reimburse myself for in dollars. ... I have not had any 
financial return from my five-year investment. ‘The main return is per- 
sonal enrichment of mind. The experience opened new windows 
through which to behold interesting things.... I am planning to move 
to California where I shall continue to study at the U. of California 


if I can afford it. . . . I regard my college years as the most interesting 
in my life. 


Teacher; B.M. degree in 1939 in her fifty-fourth year; M.A. degree 
one year later; 2.80 or A— average. 

I have only the highest praise of the university and its teaching staff. 
I loved every bit of the work and have no criticisms as everywhere I 
received the most friendly and considerate treatment from both faculty 
and student body. ... I was able to make good grades.... I am an 
orderly person so my mind runs that way too. I find in teaching that 
lack of organization is the great drawback of most students. 
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Public health nurse; B.S. degree in 1939 in her forty-first year; 2.11 or 
B+ average. 

Only one difficult professor who treated me like a “yearling’—all 
others recognized me for a mature woman, and [ shall always value 
their friendship and interest. 


One very interesting response was received from a man in his 
forty-seventh year who received his bachelor’s degree in 1934, 
a year before the five-year period discussed above. He says: 

I spent what now seem like countless summers at the University of 
Michigan. Many college credits were used to cover high school de- 
ficiencies. I managed to get through with distinction, which has always 
been a source of comfort and stimulation to me even though I know it 
represents just about the bottom rung of that ladder. I have attended 


the university other summers since 1934 and have earned 13 hours 
toward a master’s degree. 


In answer to the question “Would you have engaged in this 
study if you knew the circumstances as well as you do now?” 
he says: 


I certainly would have done the same studying. I am sorry I did 
not know long years before I did that it was possible for me to go to 
college. I have many, many times used myself as the horrible example 
when talking with boys who take their school opportunities too lightly. 
I went to high school off and on. Had poor health, very bad eyes, and 
I was frightfully lazy. I left at the end of the tenth grade (having 
gone about four months out of a year, and having been passed nobody 
knows why), and attended 





Institute business department. 


On leaving the institute, this man worked as a stenographer 
for about five years, after which he returned and took the 
commercial teacher’s course. He taught commercial subjects 
for the following four years in the state of Minnesota and 
then returned to his own home city in Michigan. He still did 
not have a college degree or even a high school diploma. After 
spending three summer vacations studying at ———— College 
he finally began work at the University of Michigan in 1926, 
majoring in public school music. 

In reply to the suggestion that he might say anything he de- 
sired in the way of criticism he wrote: 


This answer can’t mean much. If I could see university life from 
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the standpoint of a youngster, I might have some criticisms or sugges- 
tions to make. I was adult when I got there. I had felt that university 
training was not for me. I was smarting from some not too friendly 
treatment in the office of ———— College. I entered the School of 
Music in a state of panic. From my first day on the campus in 1926 
(I think) to the last day there in 1937 or 1938, I felt—without ever a 
momentary exception—that the university was my home, that the in- 
structors were my eager friends. I can never repay the kindness and 
never-failing helpfulness of Dr. ————. It is difficult not to call the 
roll of the faculty of the School of Music in this connection. All those 
with whom I had to do business at the university have treated me as a 
friend, often remembering my name, my circumstances; they have made 
the business of attending there as convenient and comfortable as pos- 
sible... . Don’t forget that I was not young; how does a recent high 
school graduate feel about these things? ... I should like to feel that 
I have a right in the university library even though not now tech- 
nically a student there. I assume my relationship to the university when 
the concerts and recitals come along. To myself I say, “That’s my 
bell tower.” I look forward to being able to make up, for sentimental 
reasons, I suppose, the deficiency which keeps me from being a member 
of the Michigan Union. 


This man, who is now 54, adds near the end of his in- 
formally written reply: 


I am completing my twenty-seventh year of teaching. When I get 
my adopted boy through college and pay off the awful accumulation of 
debts which have come through illness of relatives and myself and my 
own attempts to become a better musician, if I am still not a doddering 
old man, I hope to resume definite study. What for? Just to keep 
alive, I guess. 

Not only the people in the forties and above are to be con- 
sidered older adults, but also those in their thirties. That is, 
if there are necessities for differences in instruction or in pro- 
vision for the older student, they may be as pertinent to the 
thirties as to the forties. 

The university enrollment statistics show that the number 
of students in their thirties is so large—men and women, 
graduate and undergraduate all taken together—that they 
by themselves would constitute a good-sized college each year. 
Their percentage of the total university population in regular 
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session seems to be increasing, and in this decade the men 
clearly outnumber the women. The enrollment figures for 
four years separated by equal intervals are as follows: 


Percentage of total Total 


Year Total Men Women enrollment enrollment 
1931-32 695 466 299 7.0 9,707 
1934-35 631 415 216 6.5 9,569 
1937-38 1,061 663 398 9.0 11,777 
1940-41 1,438 935 503 11.0 12,876 


From this preliminary study of the older adults to be found 
in the regular classes on a university campus it is clear that a 
very important kind of adult education is going on quietly, 
with little notice paid to it, and in many cases without invita- 
tion or encouragement. These data on the older adult on a 
college campus are probably duplicated in many other institu- 
tions. Apparently some men and women who did not have 
an earlier opportunity to find out want to know what underlies 
the cultural and practical thought of the present day and want 
to do so under circumstances similar to the ones under which 
younger students do so. In many areas of study only the 
college class of the regular session and the laboratories can 
satisfy this desire. 

Since all indications point to a large increase in the per- 
centage of older adults in the population it might be well 
to re-examine curricula and methods with a view to enlarging 
the opportunity which a college or university can offer these 
older adults. At the present time the undergraduates in this 
age group seem to be unsupported by any group feeling. Not 
many of them even know that there are on the campus others 
like them in age, limitations, and problems who are dominated 
by similar desires and necessities. Few of them in retrospect 
find fault with the situation. Most of them adapt themselves 
remarkably well. Many of them have strong feelings of 
loyalty to the university and gratitude for the experience they 
had. Their suggestions should carry weight for some of 
them may be the logical teachers in wider educational pro- 
grams for adults who cannot get to the college campus. 





The Nature of Educational Research’ 


By T. R. MCCONNELL 


HIS discussion of the nature of educational research 
takes the position that the philosophy and the science 
of education are closely related rather than discrete or 
antagonistic fields of inquiry. It is often contended that 
educational research is concerned exclusively with means, while 
the philosophy of education is given over entirely to ends and 
values. Therefore, it is assumed that educational research 
and the science of education bear only an instrumental relation 
to purposes and outcomes which are defined independently of 
systematic investigations of educational activities, of actual 
educational attainments, or of scientific studies of human 
growth and development. 

Actually, however, there can be no absolute separation of 
the processes of establishing purposes and values, and of select- 
ing the means for their realization. We can discover much 
about the nature and validity of educational objectives, for 
example, by studying the human organism and the way in 
which it learns. For one thing, such scientific investigations 
should provide fundamental data with which to make infer- 
ences concerning the attainability of certain ends and values. 
The attainment of social goals depends in the last analysis 
upon the extent to which the organism is educable. The 
success or failure of many of our plans for social action is 
contingent upon such factors as the development of proper 
attitudes, dispositions, and motives; the improvement of prob- 
lem solving ability; and an increase in rational behavior at the 
expense of prejudice and emotional impulse. The extent to 
which possible ends are attainable is one indication, at least, 
of their value as educational objectives. 


*Read before the University of Chicago Fiftieth Anniversary Symposia, 
September 23, 1941. 
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We have witnessed of late the extensive promotion of 
educational proposals which seem clearly inconsistent with 
psychological evidence. The attempt to define general educa- 
tion in purely academic and intellectual terms, with a curricu- 
lum composed almost entirely of mathematics, language, logic, 
and metaphysics, is patently incompatible with what we know 
about individual differences. This conception of general edu- 
cation, like the notion that education should be composed of 
knowledge of the world’s great books, also has apparently 
been formed in complete ignorance of the evidence on how 
transfer of learning takes place and how it may be facilitated. 
Furthermore, the assumption that education is responsible 
only for the training of the intellect, and has nothing to do 
with social or emotional adjustment, is an obvious violation 
of the well-established fact that all phases of the individual’s 
development are interdependent, and that one cannot frac- 
tionate the person, or insulate one aspect of his behavior from 
another, for educational purposes. Broad educational prin- 
ciples must be consistent with psychological data; in fact, 
the fields of child development, individual differences, the 
psychology of learning, and other sciences underlying education 
are relevant and fertile sources of educational values. 

But the issue of the relation between the science and the 
philosophy of education, as well as between science and phi- 
losophy generally, cuts still deeper. Freeman has drawn the 
issue sharply with respect to the problem of values, in the fol- 
lowing statement of alternatives: 


There seem to be only two sources of value, the transcendental and 
the absolute on the one hand and experience on the other. One may seek 
to validate the values to which he commits himself by reference te the 
a priori principles of absolute philosophy or he may seek their basis in 
experience. 


I agree with Dean Freeman that there is no other choice. 


*F. N. Freeman, “Concluding Comments and Remarks on the Province of 
Scientific Inquiry,’ The Scientific Movement in Education, Twenty-Seventh 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part II (Bloom- 
ington, Ill.: Public School Publishing Co., 1938), p. 490. 
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Mortimer J. Adler, in an article in the September Harpers, 
after deploring the consistent attempt through the years of 
the University of Chicago faculty to make the biological and 
social disciplines ‘descriptive and scientific instead of norma- 
tive and moralistic,” calls for a synthesis of science and philos- 
ophy. As a general proposition that is an admirable purpose. 
But Adler proposes to “relate science, philosophy, and theology 
harmoniously without sacrificing the autonomy of each. 
That proposition asserts a logical contradiction. If science 
and philosophy are to be completely autonomous or indepen- 
dent, it is entirely possible for them to become fundamentally 
antagonistic. 

As a matter of fact, previous statements which Adler has 
made seem to mean that harmony between science and phi- 
losophy should be achieved by making science subservient to 
philosophy, or by making it a handmaiden of metaphysics. 
Apparently, he would derive all standards of value and 
truth from a set of fixed principles or absolutes, secured, 
as Bode has expressed it, from some “special pipe line to a 
transcendental reality beyond the world of our experience.” 
These “‘first’’ principles apparently are not to be reviewed or 
reconstructed. To make science subservient to a set of assump- 
tions which is not subject to revision and reformulation is to 
court that lack of fertility and flexibility which Dewey prop- 
erly asserted ‘is closer to a death warrant of a science than 
any other one thing.” 

Fortunately, there is another approach to reality and to 
values than the authoritative imposition of unchanging, super- 
mundane principles. This approach is through experience 
itself. It is based upon the belief that standards, values, and 
principles are derived from man’s experience; that they are of 
and for man, not external to his daily living. Otto has stated 
this point of view in the following comment on the source 
of ideals: 


The fact is that ideals grow out of the life of every day, as leaves 
grow out of the life of the tree. I am not attempting to minimize the 
importance of ideals. They help to determine human destiny. They 
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will serve that destiny better if they are seen to be what they are, expres- 
sions of the very life they aim to command, as truly expressions of it as 
leaves are of the tree’s life.” 


This is essentially what Bode meant when he wrote: 


. man’s future is in his own hands . . . social and ethical and 
esthetic principles are neither handed to him ready-made nor so embed- 
ded in the structure of things that he need but look in order to discover 
them. He must create and re-create them for himself, in the course of 
racial history, out of the raw material of experience. . . .° 


Or, as Freeman has put it: 


Some fields of experience may be cultivated narrowly and by intensive, 
analytical methods; others require a broad synthetic sweep of thought. 
There may well be division of labor between the analyzers and the syn- 
thesizers. But both deal with the same stuff. Both need to have the 
feel of immediate experience, to start from it and return to it. It is 
the only source of validation.‘ 


Science and philosophy, then, become harmonious by becom- 
ing interdependent. We may expect the entire educational 
enterprise to become more meaningful and more serviceable 
to human needs if, to use Dewey’s words, “experience is 
brought under the fuller control of intelligence represented 
by the scientific method.”’ Educational research, then, is not 
only a means of implementing an educational philosophy or 
program, but it is also one procedure for examining human 
experience to discover its fundamental characteristics and, 
within experience, to discern essential human values. 


THe NEED FOR TRAINING IN BASIC AND RELATED 
DISCIPLINES 


Progress in educational research depends upon knowledge 
of basic sciences, a systematic formulation of the most impor- 
tant research problems in the several fields of education, the 


*M. C. Otto, The Human Enterprise (New York: Crofts, 1940), pp. 69-70. 


*B. H. Bode, Progressive Education at the Crossroads (New York: Newsom, 
1938), p. 35. 


“Freeman, of. cit., p. 494. 
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attainment of wider range and greater precision of measure- 
ment, and the development of methods of investigating prob- 
lems at higher levels of complexity and organization. The 
purpose of this paper is not to discuss these factors compre- 
hensively or in technical detail, but in each case to select one 
or two of the more important problems involved for concrete 
discussion. 

Competent educational research cannot be conducted with- 
out thorough knowledge of relevant phases of the basic 
disciplines which provide the foundations for a given field of 
educational activity. Problems in the financing of education 
are obviously related to the whole field of public finance. 
Educational administration is one of several forms of public 
administration. It is difficult to see how research in educa- 
tional finance and administration could be intelligently planned 
or executed without an understanding of the related portions 
of economics and political science. Almost every field of 
educational activity and research is in like manner tied in with 
other fields of knowledge and investigation. 

Many textbooks in educational psychology fail to empha- 
size the fact that learning is not a purely private enterprise 
but a highly socialized process. Learning is seldom done in 
solitude, but rather takes place with varying degrees of social 
interaction. Even if the conception of education were limited 
to the acquisition of knowledge and skill in arithmetic, reading, 
spelling, geography, history, and the other common subjects, 
its social character would be significant. But as soon as the 
educative process is expanded to include the full development 
of the child as a person and as a citizen, the social psychology 
of education becomes of paramount importance not only in 
teaching but also in educational research. The social inter- 
actions which arise from relationships of the child with his 
teacher and with other pupils, with his family and with com- 
munity institutions and activities, with religious organizations, 
and with various means of spending leisure time are extremely 
potent in determining the growth of social attitudes and be- 
havior, the development of interests and motives, and the 
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organization of personality traits. A recent textbook in social 
psychology includes discussions of motivation, social incentives, 
the measurement of social attitudes, the process and technique 
of persuasion, the psychology of leadership, and other as- 
pects of group behavior.’ Every one of these topics is of 
fundamental significance in education. Educational psychology 
must be reorganized to provide an understanding of social fac- 
tors in growth. Educational research must be broad enough 
in its frame of reference, in the formulation of its problems, 
and in the design of its investigations to study educational 
procedures in a realistic social setting and in the light of 
dynamic social forces. 

Studies of educational growth must also be made in the con- 
text of research in the field of child development. A beginning 
in providing this background for professional personnel in 
education may be found in the yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education on Child Development and 
the Curriculum. Much more should be done continuously to 
make accessible to educational workers the enormous body of 
research in child development and the increasing amount 
of data in adolescent psychology which are significant for 
education. Much has been said recently about “education as 
growth.” If that conception of education is to develop beyond 
a few relatively undifferentiated and sometimes misleading 
catch phrases into a rigorous body of thought which will acti- 
vate intelligent practice and productive educational research, 
the foundation must be laid in systematic knowledge of child 
psychology. 

Adequate research on many educational problems demands 
familiarity with the experimental psychology of the higher 
thought processes. The investigations of the retention of 
educational outcomes provide a clear illustration of this 
necessity. We have had numerous studies of the amount of 
forgetting in school subjects over greater or lesser periods 
of time, but few if any systematic attempts to investigate the 


°C. Bird, Social Psychology (New York: Appleton-Century, 1940). 
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underlying factors which are responsible for deterioration in 
knowledge and skill. In conducting studies in retention, edu- 
cational research workers apparently have been unaware of 
the large and rapidly growing experimental literature on re- 
troactive inhibition. The evidence from these investigations 
has led to the view that forgetting is primarily the result of 
an active process of interference rather than the product of 
disuse. Experimentally, this problem is attacked by deter- 
mining the effect of interpolated activity upon the recall of 
material previously learned. In spite of the fact that the ex- 
periments on retroaction have been conducted in a laboratory 
setting rather than in the schoolroom, and have seldom em- 
ployed tasks of the sort school children must learn, the results 
have important implications for classroom learning and teach- 
ing. The data indicate that rote learning is more susceptible 
to retroaction than meaningful material. The more thor- 
oughly a task is learned, the less likely it is to be disrupted 
by other subsequent learning activities. The evidence also is 
accumulating to support the principle that a high degree of 
integration within the material to be learned decreases the 
chances that interference will occur. 

These results raise many questions concerning the organiza- 
tion and sequential order of units of work, and the methods 
by which pupils learn. Although it is true that it is difficult 
to apply the results of laboratory research on retroaction to 
problems of classroom learning, a systematic formulation of 
the results of these experiments provides that basis for the 
construction of a large number of hypotheses concerning 
the factors associated with retention, forgetting, and transfer 
in practical school tasks. A forthcoming publication® will 
summarize the experimental results to date, discuss their im- 
plications for classroom teaching and learning, and state a 
series of hypotheses for research in practical educational prob- 
lems. The author of this monograph has also conducted an 


*E. Swenson, Retroactive Inhibition: A Review of the Recent Literature, 
University of Minnesota Studies in Education, No. 1 (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1941). 
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ingenious experiment on retroaction and transfer in arithmetic 
in which the crucial factors investigated were the effects of 
three ways of organizing and learning the simple number facts. 
It is to be hoped that this experiment, which bears on basic 
psychological problems and upon actual educational procedures 
as well, will touch off a long series of studies of the retroaction 
problem in educational situations. 

Much of the research on learning which has been conducted 
in school situations has been of minor significance because it 
has neither attacked consequential instructional problems nor 
touched fundamental problems in learning theory. Although 
much of the experimental work on learning in the psychologi- 
cal laboratory has been conducted with nonsense syllables and 
other relatively meaningless material, there is nevertheless a 
substantial amount which has been performed with tasks which 
call the so-called higher mental processes into play. Psycholo- 
gists have become increasingly interested in learning situations 
in which the important considerations are the discovery, or- 
ganization, and stabilization of the responses necessary for 
the solution of a problem or the mastery of a complex task. 
What we need at the moment is a careful analysis of the 
theories and the research on human learning for the purpose 
of defining the most important problems in the field. Two 
approaches to such an analysis which may be useful are the 
article by Melton in the recently published Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research" and the forthcoming yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education on the Psychology 
of Learning. With a statement of the fundamental problems 
in the nature and economy of learning before them, educa- 
tional psychologists should proceed to design experiments 
which will have a two-fold reference: to practical and signifi- 
cant educational problems, and to fundamental psychological 
issues. This program should serve to reduce the number of 
investigations of relatively incidental problems and to dis- 


™A. W. Melton, “Learning,” Encyclopedia of Educational Research (New 
York: Macmillan, 1941), pp. 667-68. 
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courage experiments on the efficacy of this or that method of 
“drill” without consideration of the essential role of practice 
in the learning process. 

Many other illustrations could be given of the relationships 
between research in education and the conceptual and experi- 
mental content of adjacent fields. The examples already 
adduced, however, should be sufficient to emphasize the im- 
portance of training in foundation disciplines for professional 
competence in education. These basic disciplines, which may 
bear the same sort of relation to education that the basic 
sciences do to medicine, include very substantial portions of 
psychology, particularly child development, individual differ- 
ences, the psychology of personality, social psychology, and the 
psychology of the higher mental processes; biology and physi- 
ology; and anthropology, sociology, political science, and 
economics. These subjects should be represented in the broad 
professional background of classroom teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators, and the more specific professional courses 
in education should be based upon these foundations or func- 
tionally related to them. Those who wish to specialize in 
educational research should have more advanced training 
in these fields, at least in the subjects closely related to the 
problems they wish to investigate. 

I should add at once, however, that training in the sciences 
basic to education is not enough. It must be capped by sys- 
tematic study of educational problems and methods of educa- 
tional research. At the present time, courses in psychology and 
social science usually ignore relevent educational problems. 
In very many instances, instructors and textbook writers in 
these underlying fields are ignorant of educational problems 
and practices. Furthermore, although education is in a real 
sense an applied science, it has its own central problems, it has 
and is developing a body of data which are worth analysis and 
systematization in their own right, and in many instances it 
will have to develop its own methods of investigation. What 
we most need at the present time, perhaps, is a combination of 
forces. For example, specialists in the branches of psychology 
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referred to above should cooperate with educational psycholo- 
gists and other educational specialists in conducting research 
on educational problems which are basically psychological in 
nature. This kind of alliance might be expected to produce 
better research and effect more scientific control of the educa- 
tional process. 


THE NEED FOR OUTLINING THE CENTRAL PROBLEMS 
IN MAJor FIELDs OF INQUIRY 


Another one of the next steps in making educational re- 
search an effective instrument of scientific control is that of 
identifying and formulating the major problems which need 
to be investigated in the several fields of education. One of 
the most important contributions of the recent brochure on 
Educational Research® prepared under the auspices of the 
American Council on Education, is its emphasis on the impor- 
tance of outlining systematically the controlling concepts and 
basic assumptions which will serve to focus research upon the 
central problems in major educational areas. Investigation in 
many fields still hovers on the edge of the crucial issues. In 
part, of course, this is due to the tendency to attack relatively 
simple problems rather than the more complex ones which con- 
stitute the nexus of a situation. In no small degree, too, it 
may be ascribed to the fact that techniques of research have 
not been perfected to study problems at a high level of com- 
plexity. But a very important reason for the lagging attack 
on significant matters is the lack of a systematic statement of 
the essential problems which the main fields of educational 
inquiry present. An outline of central problems should be 
constructed periodically in each field by taking advantage of 
the evidence already available, by making a careful survey 
of important practical situations, by examining the problems 
and the data which emerge from investigation and experience 
in related disciplines, by summarizing all these sources in the 


8 Educational Research: Its Nature, Essential Conditions, and Controlling Con- 
cepts, American Council on Education Studies, Series I, Vol. III (November 
1939), No. 10. 
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form of general principles, and by formulating a set of hypoth- 
esis for further scientific examination. 

There are very few fields in education in which this con- 
ceptual structure and problematic outline have been made. In 
the field of reading, there is now clear recognition of the fact 
that the most important problems are those which are in- 
herent in the psychology of meaning and language. These 
factors emerge as most significant whether one works with 
the nature of reading readiness or the organization of mature 
processes of comprehension. But the differentiation of the 
general problem of meaning into a coherent pattern of prin- 
ciples and hypotheses to guide and govern research in reading, 
mathematics, language, social studies, and other subjects has 
still to be accomplished. One of the most useful discussions 
of the problems which has appeared to date is that by Horn 
in his treatment of reading and meaning in relation to the 
social studies.° This is an excellent approach to the formula- 
tion of a frame of reference capable of spawning an enormous 
number of subjects for educational research, each one of them 
a thrust at the heart of the matter. 

It is really amazing how we have failed to outline the prin- 
cipal problems connected with programs to which education 
long has been committed. Meeting individual differences of 
pupils professedly has been one of the chief aims of modern 
schools. Yet we do not have an up-to-date analysis of the 
questions which this program presents in the systematic form 
which will stimulate research on the main issues which are in- 
volved. For example, we have no well-formulated plan for 
determining what kinds of individual differences are educa- 
tionally significant in a wide variety of learning activities and 
how to measure them. We have spent more time in investi- 
gating the way in which individuals differ from one another 
than we have in studying the organization of abilities within 
the individual. We have instituted administrative procedures 


*E. Horn, Methods of Instruction in the Social Studies (New York: Scrib- 
ner’s, 1937). 
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of grading and “ability grouping” without utilizing the avail- 
able evidence on intra-individual ability patterns. We have 
frequently taken a position on the issue of strict or liberal 
promotion standards without studying the effect of promotion 
policies and practices upon the range of ability within a grade, 
eficiency in subsequent learning, or pupil adjustment. 

When some of these consequences are submitted to scien- 
tific appraisal, we find such results as the following: The over- 
lapping in mental ability and achievement from grade to grade 
is so great that when these traits are measured in age units, 
a range of from six to ten years is common at the sixth-grade 
level, and is often even greater above that point. Retarda- 
tion of slow learning pupils and acceleration of bright pupils 
does not decrease the variability within grade groups; the 
teacher still has the same range of differences to struggle with, 
and severe educational, social, and emotional problems may 
be created for both retarded and accelerated pupils. When 
pupils are grouped on the basis of some one general measure 
of intelligence or achievement, their variability with respect 
to some specific form of achievement, such as that in reading 
or arithmetic, is ordinarily reduced only about 20 per cent. 
When groups are made relatively homogeneous in one phase 
of a subject, such as arithmetic reasoning, they will still vary 
greatly in another aspect of it, such as arithmetic computation. 
Teaching procedures may be counted upon to reduce the vari- 
ability of groups with reference to very restricted goals, 
whereas the dispersion may be expected to increase when 
pupils’ efforts are directed toward broader and more significant 
educational outcomes. When such factors as chronological 
age, physical growth, and social development constitute the 
bases for grouping pupils, they aparently do not complicate 
the teacher’s problem of caring for individual differences any 
more than conventional procedures which are supposedly based 
on achievement standards. This whole field of individual 
differences in education contains a large number of interre- 
lated problems in curriculum, instruction, and administration 
which should be scientifically investigated. The monograph 
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from which the preceding statements were drawn has made a 
beginning in the systematic formulation of these problems.*° 

What needs to be done in outlining the structure for re- 
search in individual differences should be done in all the main 
phases of the educational program. ‘The Social Science Re- 
search Council has been active in stimulating needed research 
by publishing monographs which summarize the available evi- 
dence, the principal concepts, and the important problems in 
certain areas of its field. The same program is equally 
feasible and just as essential in education. 


THe NEED FOR More PREcISsE MEASUREMENT 


As we concentrate our efforts in educational research on 
the more significant problems, we must constantly refine our 
observations and measurements. A critical analysis of a great 
deal of educational research leads one to surmise that some 
people believe that elaborate statistical analysis can com- 
pensate for severe limitations in the original data. Yule has 
warned against this assumption in the following paragraph: 

The reliability of data must always be examined before any attempt 
is made to base conclusions on them. This is true of all data, but par- 
ticularly so of numerical data, which do not carry their quality written 
large upon them. It is a waste of time to apply the refined theoretical 
methods of statistics to data which are suspect from the beginning.” 


The need for greater precision, however, should not dis- 
courage the invention of new instruments for educational and 
psychological measurement in areas where tests of high re- 
liability and technical adequacy are not yet available. The 
fact that we cannot yet measure objectively, except with lim- 
ited validity and reliability, many types of educational out- 
comes is no reason to abandon the scientific attack on the 
problem of measurement and remain contented with highly 


* 'W. W. Cook, Promotion and Grouping of Pupils in the Elementary School, 
Series on Individualization of Instruction, No. 4 (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1941). 

= G. U. Yule and M. G. Kendall, 4n Introduction to the Theory of Statistics 
(London: Griffin, 1937), p. 7. 
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subjective or exclusively qualitative methods of appraisal. As 
a matter of fact, considerable progress has been made in the 
measurement of interests, attitudes, aptitudes, achievements, 
and social and emotional adjustment. The development of 
objective methods of measuring understanding rather than 
rote memory and the ability to apply facts and principles in 
new situations has refuted the old criticism that objective ex- 
aminations could assess nothing but informational outcomes. 
The evaluation project of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion’s study of the relation of school and college has produced 
a series of examinations which suggest the possibility of meas- 
uring ability to draw inferences from facts, to solve problems 
and indicate reasons for the solution, and to think critically. 
Techniques for the testing of basic study skills have been de- 
veloped. One of the most recent illustrations of this sort of 
measurement is the construction of items to test tools or abili- 
ties essential for effective learning in the social studies.** We 
possess a substantial amount of information concerning the 
nature and use of interest inventories, particularly the ones 
for determining vocational preference."* In the field of per- 
sonality measurement, more valid and reliable means of ap- 
praising social adjustment and emotional stability have been 
developed.** The concept of introversion-extroversion has 
recently been clarified, and new inventories devised to pro- 
vide measures of emotional, social, and thinking aspects of 
this personality dimension. The validity and the reliability 
of these inventories have been convincingly demonstrated.** 

These instances of advances in measurement are illustration 
of the growing effort to test educational outcomes of wider 


4H. T. Morse and G. H. McCune, Selected Items for the Testing of Study 
Skills, Bulletin No. 15 (Washington: National Council for the Social Studies, 
1940). 

“J. G. Darley, Clinical Aspects and Interpretation of the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank (New York: The Psychological Corporation, 1941). 

See, for example, J. G. Darley and W. J. McNamara, Minnesota Personality 
Scale (New York: The Psychological Corporation, 1941). 

* C. Evans and T. R. McConnell, “A New Measure of Introversion-Extrover- 
sion,” Journal of Psychology, XII (July 1941), 111-24. 
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range, broader significance, and greater complexity, and to 
explore aspects of personality which are of vital significance 
in individual development. Some of the results at the present 
stage leave a great deal to be desired with respect to funda- 
mental standards of measurement. But these crude efforts 
may be expected in many fields to give way to more refined 
techniques. Actually, we have succeeded well enough in 
measuring subtle features of human behavior and in increas- 
ing the precision with which this measurement is accomplished 
to provide ample evidence that constant progress in obtaining 
valid and reliable data in educational research can be made. 
We should attempt to measure more important things and 
strive constantly to perfect the instruments for doing so. 


THE NEED FOR EXPERIMENTATION AT COMPLEX LEVELS 
OF ORGANIZATION 


Running throughout most of the inquiry into the nature of 
educational research conducted for the American Council on 
Education is the thesis that research must be patterned upon 
an organismic rather than an atomistic conception of behavior. 
Atomistic research is said to be based upon the assumption 
that ‘‘specific responses, scores, acts, symptoms, or traits could 
be isolated and treated as independent variables.”” Organis- 
mic accounts of behavior, on the other hand, emphasize the 
structural or field properties of experience rather than its 
parts. Research based upon field theory, therefore, must be 
designed so that the mutual relationships, or the interde- 
pendence, of essential factors can be studied, rather than the 
independent action of single variables or extremely narrow 
functions. Thus Watson has insisted that fundamental edu- 
cational research must be conducted with reference to (1) the 
whole person, (2) the person-in-situation, and (3) the indi- 
vidual-in-society.*® 

I think it would be extremely difficult to divide any sample 
of educational investigations exclusively into two categories— 


*In Educational Research, American Council on Education Studies, p. 118. 
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atomistic and organismic. It would seem more valid to ap- 
praise educational research with reference to the degree of 
complexity of the activities which were investigated. There 
would be little objection, perhaps, to the conclusion that too 
much of our research has been concentrated upon narrow 
functions, and that we should strive to develop techniques 
for the investigation of behavior at higher or more complex 
levels of organization. ‘The preponderence of studies on 
highly restricted and specific factors has been due, I should 
judge, more to limitations of measurement, experimental de- 
sign, and statistical analysis than to rigidly atomistic concep- 
tions of learning or behavioral composition. 

As a matter of fact, there have been not a few promising 
approaches to the investigation of complex forms of organis- 
mal-environmental structure. Watson, in the discussion to 
which reference already has been made, has given numerous 
illustrations of promising approaches to this kind of research. 
One of the most interesting of these studies is that by Lippitt 
(conducted under Lewin’s direction) on the effect of demo- 
cratic and autocratic group atmospheres upon the members.** 
In setting the conceptual framework for his experiment, 
Lippitt took the position that although science is necessarily 
analytical in identifying and measuring the factors influencing 
behavior, it must not make its observations on these factors in 
isolation, or ignore the dependence of one factor upon another. 
Rather, the analysis must proceed by “relating units of ob- 
servation to their larger setting,” or by identifying the 
dynamical relationships of the discriminable features of the 
situation as a whole. The sort of pioneering experiments 
which Lippitt and other students of Lewin have conducted 
leave a great deal to be desired in design, control, measure- 
ment, and treatment of results. Nevertheless, they lend sub- 
stantial encouragement to those who believe that more pre- 
cise methods of studying the more complex structures of 


7 R. Lippitt, dn Experimental Study of the Effect of Democratic and Auto- 
cratic Group Atmospheres, University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. 
16, No. 3 (February 1940), pp. 45-195. 
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human behavior ultimately will be discovered and perfected. 
New forms of research ordinarily begin with simple and — 
rather crude instruments and techniques, but exploratory 
studies often lead to better formulation and control, and more 
precise observation and measurement. Lewin, at least, is 
confident that quantitative means of measuring the operation 
of vectors or field forces will ultimately be devised. 

Educational and psychological research has provided so 
little evidence in the past of the interrelationships of influ- 
ential factors in a complex situation because it has been tied 
down methodologically to the so-called law of the single 
variable. It has been considered necessary to vary only one 
factor at a time while holding all others constant. In many 
situations, however, it is clear even on a priori grounds that 
the conditions which are related to some complex performance 
or results, such as comprehension in reading, do not act inde- 
pendently, but interact with one another. An efficient experi- 
mental design must provide a means of estimating the effect 
of this interaction. 

When the operation of many interrelated factors must be 
investigated, it would be almost an endless task to study the 
problem by varying only one condition at a time while holding 
all others constant. ‘The conditions under which retroactive 
inhibition occurs and the factors which determine the amount 
of retroaction provide an excellent illustration cf the difficul- 
ties. The research on this problem has shown that a large 
number of conditions are related to the occurrence and amount 
of interference of one learning activity with a previous one. 
These factors include the following (to give only a partial 
list) : the degree of similarity between the original and inter- 
polated activities; temporal position of the interpolated ac- 
tivity; the time interval between the original learning, the 
interpolated activity, and the recall; the amount of original 
material; the amount of interpolated material; the degree to 
which the original and interpolated materials are learned; 
amount of previous experience with the material; the nature 
of the organization of the original and interpolated materials, 
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and the relationship between the two; the intelligence of the 
subjects, and so on.** There is good reason to believe that 
these influences do not act independently. But if we were to 
follow the conventional procedure of varying only one of them 
at a time, it would be practically impossible to determine the 
character of their interrelationships. If we wished to study 
the relationships between temporal position and degree of 
learning, for example, we would have to conduct a large num- 
ber of experiments first holding the degree of learning con- 
stant, and varying the temporal factor from one experiment 
to the next. But the relationships between temporal position 
and degree of learning might be different for different degrees 
of learning; to investigate this possibility we would have to 
conduct an additional series of experiments for each of sev- 
eral degrees of learning of the original and interpolated ma- 
terial. What we need is an experimental design which will 
not only enable us to vary several influences concurrently but 
also to estimate the effects of their interaction. 


Factorial methods of design have proved useful in agricul- 
tural investigations for studying the effect when several experi- 
mental conditions are varied simultaneously. Fisher has 
pointed out that 


any conclusion, such as that it is advantageous to increase the quantity 
of a given ingredient, has a wider inductive basis when inferred from an 
experiment in which the quantities of other ingredients have been varied, 
than it would have from any amount of experimentation, in which these 
had been kept strictly constant.’® 

If the fundamental principles of factorial design could be 
applied in educational and psychological experiments, we could 
also make inferences concerning the effect of changing a cer- 
tain procedure or condition with greater confidence. Methods 
of teaching and learning, for example, probably vary in their 
effectiveness with differences in teaching ability, forms of mo- 
tivation, intelligence of pupils, previous experience of the 


** Swenson, op. cit. 
*R. A. Fisher, The Design of Experiments (Edinburgh: Oliver and Body, 
1937), p. 110. 
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learners, and the attitudes which pupils carry into the learning 
situation. From experiments which have been conducted re- 
cently at the University of Minnesota and elsewhere, there is 
good reason to entertain the hypothesis that the effect of 
teaching arithmetic by emphasizing its mathematical rationale 
depends greatly upon the skill of the teachers. Research 
might show that certain kinds of curriculum material, or cer- 
tain methods of instruction are more “‘fool-proof” than others 
in the sense that they are independent of variations in teaching 
skill, and therefore to be recommended when evidence cannot 
be secured in advance of the ability of the teachers who are to 
use them. We now have evidence that, at the fourth-grade 
level, the relative effectiveness of meaningful and mechanical 
methods of learning in arithmetic depends both upon the in- 
telligence of the pupils and upon the level of their previous 
achievement.”® Countless other illustrations could be given in 
the field of educational method of the need for designing 
experiments which will take account of the interrelationships 
of significant variables. 

To accomplish this purpose, factorial design is being 
adapted to educational and psychological experiments. Much 
work needs to be done on the applicability of this kind of 
design to psychological and educational problems. In fact, 
we probably need to be warned not to apply uncritically in 
education methods developed in a different field. Neverthe- 
less, the recent use of basic principles of factorial design in 
education and psychology indicate that an effective adaptation 
of the method may be worked out in these fields. Lindquist, 
for example, has given illustrations of its use in instructional 
experiments. When so applied, he points out, 


one of the factors will usually be “methods,” the other will be some 
variable such as time spent in study, or distribution of class time . . ., 
or type of motivation, which may vary in degree within each method.** 


*° G. L. Anderson, “A Comparison of the Outcomes of Instruction under Two 
Theories of Learning.” Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of Minnesota, 1941. 

“E. F. Lindquist, Statistical Analysis in Educational Research (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1940), p. 172. 
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Lindquist also has stated: 





The factorial design may be extended, in theory at least, to any num- 
ber of factors, and to any number of levels within each factor. Thus 
we could experiment simultaneously, for example, with three methods, 
two motivating devices, and two sets of reading materials, duplicating 
the experiment in a number of schools.?? 


The advantage of this multiple design in such problems as 
retroactive inhibition, the complexity of which we indicated 
above, or in learning and instructional experiments, is espe- 
cially important. Chalmers Stacey, a graduate student at the 
University of Minnesota, for example, is now studying the 
law of effect in the retained situation with meaningful mate- 
rial, when five different amounts of information concerning 
the principle embodied in the material are given to the sub- 
jects, who represent three levels of intelligence. This is the 
sort of experimental structure which holds promise for the 
investigation of broader functions and more complex forms 
of behavioral organization. 


CONCLUSION 





Educational research, as one means of systematic explora- 
tion and formulation of experience, is not only a method of 
implementing aims and values, but is also one of the methods 
of appraising and determining the directions of the educa- 
tional process. To accomplish its purposes more fully and 
effectively, educational research must constantly improve its 
methods and techniques of inquiry. Progress in scientific in- 
vestigation is being made by more thorough utilization of the 
basic sciences, by directing research toward central rather than 
peripheral problems, by increasing the precision of measure- 
ment and improving techniques of securing data, and by de- 
veloping experimental designs which make it possible to study 
the interrelationships of factors at more complex levels of 
organization. 


" Thid., p. 179. 
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Although subjective methods of educational control and 
evaluation or relatively crude methods of systematic investi- 
gation are all that are yet available for application in many 
educational situations, they should be superseded as rapidly 
as more rigorous and scientific procedures can be developed. 
There is substantial evidence in recent research that appro- 
priate methods of investigation and experimentation can be 
devised and perfected for the study of educational problems. 
The science of education has developed swiftly since 1900, and 
may be expected to make even more rapid progress in the 
next forty years. 





The Council at Work 





HE Council at Work is a brief summary of 
the outstanding new projects in which the 
Council is interested, as well as a progress 
report on undertakings already launched. It is 
hoped that this survey will give to the members of 
the Council and those interested in its work a more 
intimate view of the Council’s development. Indi- 
viduals desiring additional information regarding 
subjects mentioned in this section are invited to write 
to the offices of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


The Committee on Problems and Plans in Education and 
the Executive Committee of the Council met in joint session 
in Washington on September 6, 1941 to discuss the report of 
the Special Committee which was authorized in March 1941 
to consider the future of the American Council on Education. 

The Special Committee met at Skytop, Pennsylvania, from 
July 11 to July 15. The membership of the committee was: 


Samuel P. Capen Henry W. Holmes 

Edmund E. Day Raymond A. Kent, chairman 
H. L. Donovan William F. Russell 

Alonzo G. Grace Alphonse M. Schwitalla, S.J. 
Ben G. Graham Ralph W. Tyler 


Chancellor Capen was unable to attend the July meeting. 
The committee invited a group of consultants to meet with 
it for part of the sessions. These persons were: 


J. B. Edmonson Floyd W. Reeves 
George Counts W. Carson Ryan 
Willard E. Givens A. J. Stoddard 
Luther H. Gulick J. W. Studebaker 
George Johnson T. O. Walton 
W. H. Pillsbury William E. Weld 
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George F. Zook, president of the Council, attended the 
later sessions of the Skytop conference, on invitation of the 
committee. Commissioner Studebaker and President Walton 
were unable to attend. 

The joint meeting of the Problems and Plans Committee 
and the Executive Committee gave general approval to the 
report of the Special Committee which recommended con- 
tinued financial support of the Council after July 1, 1942 and 
the creation of a National Educational Policies Commission 
by the joint action of the Council, the National Education 
Association, and the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators. The committees authorized the preparation of a 
statement to philanthropic foundations based upon the report. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The Executive Committee at its meeting on September 7, 
1941 accepted the following members to the Council: 


Constituent: 


American Film Center, Inc. 
American Red Cross 


Institutional: 


Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe 

Idaho State Normal School, Albion 

Northeastern University, Boston, Massachusetts 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Clarion 

Texas, Agriculture and Mechanical College of, College Station 


New GRANTS 


The following new grants have been received by the Coun- 
cil since those listed by President Zook in his annual report, 
published in the July issue of THE EDUCATIONAL REcoRD: 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION : 


$10,000 for the activities of the American Council on Education 
in the defense program, under Francis J. Brown. 
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$5,000 for further research on primary mental abilities, by L. L. 
Thurstone. 


$2,500 for validation of tests for primary mental abilities in rela- 
tion to occupational interest and performance in high 
school curricula, by L. L. Thurstone. 


$5,000 for the cooperative preparation of a manual for university 
and college business officers. 


$500 to the University of Pennsylvania for the use of C. C. 


McCracken in a preliminary study of the master’s degree 
for the Council. 


GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD: 


$2,500 grant-in-aid for the use of the Sound Recordings Division 
of the Association of School Film Libraries. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE OF THE OFFICE OF THE COORDINATOR OF 
INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS: 


$2,500 for the preparation, publication, and distribution of a list 
of recordings and films on the other Americas as an aid 
to teaching in the schools of the United States. 


$9,500 for the preparation of a series of standardized tests for 
various grade levels to measure the results of teaching the 
English language to Spanish-speaking students, by the 
Committee on Modern Languages in cooperation with the 
United States Bureau of Insular Affairs, the Puerto Rican 
Department of Education, and the University of Puerto 


Rico. 


UnitTep STATES WAR DEPARTMENT: 


$15,000 for the use of the Cooperative Test Service for construc- 
tion of tests to assist in the selection of candidates for 
officer training schools. 


STAFF CHANGES 


C. Robert Pace has joined the staff of the Commission on 
Teacher Education as assistant in evaluation to work with Dr. 
Troyer. Dr. Pace was formerly associated with the General 
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College of the University of Minnesota. Last year he was a 
postdoctoral fellow working with the Commission. 

Charles F. Hoban, Jr., director of the Motion Picture 
Project, became special assistant in the Division of Visual 
Education of the Philadelphia Public Schools on September 1, 
1941. He will continue his relation with the Council’s 
Motion Picture Project. 

Kenneth Holland, associate director for work camp studies, 
American Youth Commission, has been named director of the 
Section on Education of the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. 

M. M. Chambers, a member of the staff of the American 
Youth Commission, has been named chief, Student Project 
Planning Section of the Division of Student Work of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration. Dr. Chambers will continue to 
edit the Yearbook of School Law for the Council. 

D. L. Harley, of the staff of the American Youth Commis- 
sion, has joined the staff of the National Resources Planning 
Board. 

Robert S. Sackett, research associate of the Motion Picture 
Project, has become Associate Visual Information Specialist 
of the United States Navy. 

John C. Flanagan, on leave of absence for one year from 
his post as associate director of the Cooperative Test Service, 
is on active duty as a major in the Air Corps of the Army. 


TENTH EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Ben D. Wood, director of the Cooperative Test Service, 
has announced the tentative program for the Tenth Educa- 
tional Conference which will be held at the Biltmore Hotel, 
New York City, on October 30-31. The conference is spon- 
sored by several educational organizations including the 
Council. 

The dinner session will include addresses by Mrs. Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt and Ralph Barton Perry of Harvard Uni- 
versity on civilian morale. Speakers at other sessions will in- 
clude Felix Morley, president, Haverford College; Stephen 
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P. Duggan, director, Institute of International Education; 
Alonzo G. Grace, Connecticut Commissioner of Education; 
E. G. Williamson, dean of student affairs, University of Min- 
nesota; William C. Hill, principal, Classical High School, 
Springfield, Massachusetts; Charles Tippetts, headmaster, 
Mercersburg Academy; Willard W. Beatty, Office of Indian 
Affairs; and James S. Plant, Essex County Juvenile Clinic. 

On Saturday, November 1, at the same hotel, the Commit- 
tee on Measurement and Guidance will sponsor the Sixth An- 
nual Invitational Conference on Testing Problems. John M. 
Stalnaker of the College Entrance Examination Board has 
arranged the program which includes papers by Arthur E. 
Traxler, Ralph W. Tyler, Paul Horst, D. D. Feder, T. W. 
Harrell, Lt. Harry Bues, and Oscar K. Buros. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


On July 30-31 in Washington the Subcommittee on Mili- 
tary Affairs of the National Committee on Education and 
Defense held an invitational meeting of college and univer- 
sity administrators and government representatives to survey 
the possible contribution of institutions of higher education to 
national defense in the new academic year. H. W. Chase, 
chancellor of New York University, presided. 

Government leaders attended from the War Department, 
Navy Department, Selective Service System headquarters, 
Civil Aeronautics Authority, Federal Security Agency, Office 
of Production Management, Office of Education, Civil Service 
Commission, Office of Civilian Defense, and National Defense 
Research Committee. The following educational associations 
sent as representatives 39 administrative officers: 

American Association of Junior Colleges 

American Association of Teachers Colleges 

American Association of University Professors 
Association of American Colleges 

Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
Association of Urban Universities 

National Association of State Universities 

National Catholic Educational Association 
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A summary of the meeting appeared in the Council’s publi- 
cation Higher Education and National Defense, Bulletin No. 
13, and a more complete report, Higher Education Cooperates 
in National Defense, will be published this month. 

Throughout the summer the Subcommittee on Military Af- 
fairs has been very busy. It has appeared before the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee to discuss the Langer Bill dealing 
with deferment of college students and has worked with 
Selective Service headquarters in studies of occupational 
shortages. 

The Subcommittee on Military Affairs, with the addition of 
the following persons, has been named the Committee on Edu- 
cation of the Joint Army and Navy Committee on Welfare 
and Recreation: 


Horace M. Bond, Fort Valley Normal and Industrial School 
George V. Denny, Town Meeting of the Air 

Clarence A. Dykstra, University of Wisconsin 

J. O. Keller, National University Extension Association 
Carl H. Milam, American Library Association 

Donald Slesinger, American Film Center 

Francis T. Spaulding, Harvard University 

Charles N. Thompson, Howard University 


The enlarged committee has met several times with Army 
and Navy officials to map out an educational program for the 
camps this fall. 

The Executive Committee of the National Committee on 
Education and Defense met in Washington on June 5 and 
approved the report of the Subcommittee on Training, 
Alonzo Grace, chairman, which sets up principles for the rela- 
tion of governmental training and education programs to the 
public schools. At the same meeting a report of progress for 
the first year’s work of the National Committee was author- 
ized. This has been widely distributed. 

In September the first report of the Subcommittee on Pre- 
service Education, N. L. Englehardt, chairman, was published 
by Teachers College, Columbia University. Js Your Number 
Up?, a popular statement of the problems facing selectees was 
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prepared by Blake Cochran of the staff of the Motion Picture 
Project of the Council. This pamphlet will be followed by 
one entitled Attention! To Your Health. 

In addition to the work which the Council has already un- 
dertaken for the War Department, the Cooperative Test 
Service has been commissioned to prepare a special battery of 
examinations to assist the Army in selecting candidates for 
officer training schools. 


AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION 


The American Youth Commission met in Washington, 
D. C., on September 19-20, 1941. A preliminary draft of 
the Commission’s final report, tentatively titled Youth and 
the Future, was presented by Floyd W. Reeves and was ap- 
proved in principle. A final meeting of the Commission is 
scheduled for the middle of October and the report should be 
published early in December. 

In addition, three major reports of the Commission will 
be completed within the next few months. These are the vol- 
ume on youth employment and unemployment by Paul T. 
David and others, the summary volume on the study of Negro 
personality by Robert L. Sutherland, and a summary report 
on the studies of the Civilian Conservation Corps by Kenneth 
Holland. The rural project reports will be issued in 1942. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Since May the following new publications have been issued 
by the Council: 


American Isolation Reconsidered, by the Committee on Materials for 
Teachers in International Relations. 50¢ a copy (paper). 
Prepared by Phillips Bradley, this is a resource unit for teachers 
surveying the history of American neutrality from 1793 to 1941. 
Appendices of original documents related to the problems, and 
suggestions for teachers. 


The Teacher and International Relations, by the Committee on Mate- 
rials for Teachers in International Relations. 10¢ a copy (paper). 
A brief analysis of the problems which the present emergency brings 

to the teachers, with suggestions for action. 
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Training and Recruiting of Personnel in the Rural Social Studies, by 
Theodore W. Schultz assisted by Laurence W. Witt. $3.00 a copy. 
A survey of training and recruiting problems for professional 
workers in rural economics and sociology, with particular reference 
to the effects of expanded governmental programs. Prepared for 

the Committee on Rural Social Studies. 

Time on Their Hands: A Report on Leisure, Recreation, and Young 
People, by C. Gilbert Wrenn and D. L. Harley. $2.00 a copy. 

A report to the American Youth Commission which reviews the 
recreational status of young people and discusses needed develop- 
ments. 

Thus Be Their Destiny: The Personality Development of Negro Youth 
in Three Communities, by J. Howell Atwood, Donald W. Wyatt, 
Vincent J. Davis, and Ira D. Walker. 75¢ a copy (paper). 

A brief supplementary report to the research volumes of the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission’s study of Negro youth. 

Work Camps for College Students, by Kenneth Holland. 25¢ a copy 
(paper). 

A description and study of the camps sponsored by the American 
Friends Service Committee. Carried on for the American Youth 
Commission. 

The Teacher, the School, and the Community: An Annotated Directory 
and Bibliography, by Stephen E. Epler. 25¢ a copy (paper). 

A handbook for teachers interested in school-community relations, 
prepared for the Commission on Teacher Education. 

Culture and Personality: Three Lectures to Educators, by Ralph Linton, 
Mary Shattuck Fisher, and W. Carson Ryan. 15¢ a copy (paper). 

Papers delivered to groups assembled by the Commission on Teacher 
Education, 

What Is Happening to College and University Investments and 
Income?, by J. Harvey Cain. 35¢ a copy (paper). 

A study of investment holdings, policies, and practices of 120 insti- 
tutions, by the Financial Advisory Service. No. 19 of Series III 
of the Council “Studies.” 

Motion Pictures in a Modern Curriculum: A Report on the Use of 
Films in the Santa Barbara Schools, by Reginald Bell, Leo F. Cain, 
Lillian A. Lamoreaux, and others. $1.00 a copy (paper). 

A description of the use of films in all grades of a public school 
system with particular attention to their adaptation to the cur- 
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riculum. Carried on by the Motion Picture Project of the Council. 
No. 6 of Series II of the Council “Studies.” 

Students Make Motion Pictures: A Report on Film Production in the 
Denver Schools, by Floyde E. Brooker and Eugene H. Herrington. 
$1.00 a copy (paper). 

A manual based on the experience of a school system in writing 
and producing films which are related to the curriculum. Carried 
on by the Motion Picture Project of the Council. No. 7 of 
Series II of the Council “Studies.” 

Psychological Examinations, 1940 Norms, by L. L. Thurstone and 
Thelma Gwinn Thurstone. 10¢ a copy (paper). 

A report based on returns for 74,000 freshmen from 379 colleges 
and for 16,000 high school students who took 1940 editions of the 
American Council on Education Psychological Examinations. No. 
3 of Series V of the Council “Studies.” 





Financial Statements of the American 


Council on 


Education 


THE BUDGET, 1941-42 


(As approved by the Annual Meeting, May 3, 1941) 





RECEIPTS 

Budget, 

Estimated Actual Estimated 

Resources Receipts Resources 
Fuly 1, 1940 Fuly 1, 1940 Fulyl,1942 
to June 30, to Fune 30, to Fune 30, 

1941 19041 1942 

Membership dues. .... . $ 23,500.00 $ 26,340.00 $25,500.00 
Special grants. . ea 50,000.00 50,000.00 45,000.00 
Reimbursement for services. 15,000.00 21,640.94 12,000.00 
Bank interest. — 1.49 — 
Income from Publications Division*. . . . 3,500.00 a 500 00 3,500.00 
Bank balance, June 30, 1940, estimated. . 12,500.00 ~- 
Actual bank balance, June 30, 1940..... -- 13,368.55 — 
Bank balance, June 30, 1941, estimated. . -- — 11,500.00 
$104,500.00 $114,850.98 $97,500.00 





DISBURSEMENTS 


Rent.. 

Salary of President. . 

Salary of President Emeritus 

Salary of Vice President... 

Salaries of assistants. ...... 

Traveling expenses, administrative. 

Stationery, printing, and supplies.... 

Telephone ‘and telegraph 

Postage and express........ 

Furniture and equipment. 

Committees, including 
Plans Committee... 

Auditor’s fee... 

General expense. . 

Contingent. 


Problems ‘and 


Fiscal Year Fiscal Year Fiscal Year 


1940-41 1940-41 1941-42 
Proposed Expended Proposed 
$ 7,318.80 $ 7,318.80 $ 7,425.00 
18,000.00 18,000.00 18,000.00 
6,000.00 eo 3,000. 00 
9,500.00 9,500.00 9,500.00 
37,588.76 35,082.13 35 , 860.00 
7,557.43 7,557.43 6,000.00 
1,500.00 1,186.92 1,300.00 
1,400.00 1,364.08 1,200.00 
1,900.00 1,833.80 1,800.00 
2,800.00 2,771.62 500.00 
7,513.73 7,513.73 7,000.00 
1,200.00 1,200.00 1,400.00 
2,011.28 2,011.28 1,500.00 

210.00 — 3,015.00 
$104 , 500.00 ) $101, 339.79 > 97, 500.00 








* See Publications Revolving Fund budget, next page. 
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PUBLICATIONS REVOLVING FUND 
July 1, 1941 to June 30, 1942 


Estimated Gross Receipts 


Tests and record cards. eee LBD a elscaces teack alnta dis ahve s ee 
Books, “‘ The Educational Record,’ “Studies,” i 
Suociad qremte snd euheidies. . fh Me a SORT LEST GISELE Rs 500.00 
Reimbursements for publication services from projects............ 9,199.0 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards................ 13,175.00 
Miones Gaby 2, CRGL eaten. «oo. 6 cies ed eee ssceeccisssiss — Fe 

Ss oe sere PE Eee 


Estimated Gross Expenditures 


Printing, mailing, advertising....................2.+++0+2++++++ $42,000.00 
Special assistance in Publications Division. TE eee 
I cc vce ikuk eA Rane Ree AN SER seeean ce ae 
Project promotion costs. ...... decdiccbisce a3 dvs iaet, = ee 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards... ies Seew cdl cee e aa 
Net to be transferred to Council’s operating badant.. riiccewnens: | 
IN sds cereeendy cide ncudaGus lan eGeeau he wna beaks «ee 


OT I ee! eer see eros GS 
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F. W. Larrentz & Co. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
Colorado Building 
Washington, D. C. 
September 9, 1941 
AMERICAN CounciL ON EpucaTIon, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sirs: 


We have examined your accounts from July 1, 1940 to June 30, 1941, inclusive 
and submit herewith our report, including three exhibits, as follows: 


EXHIBIT ‘‘A”—STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSE- 
MEN TS—General Fund 


EXHIBIT “B”—STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSE- 
MENTS—Publications Revolving Fund 


EXHIBIT “C”—STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSE- 
MENTS—Special Funds 


Recorded cash receipts were deposited in bank, as evidenced by bank state- 
ments and cash disbursements, as shown by the records, were supported by 
cancelled checks and vouchers. 

The cash on deposit with the American Security and Trust Company at June 
30, 1941 was confirmed to us by the depository. We inspected the U. S. Savings 
bonds belonging to the Cooperative Test Service in the amount of $22,500 on 
September 2, 1941, at the Union Trust Company safe deposit box. A summary 
of the cash balances and investments in special funds at end of the fiscal year is 
as follows: 


General Fund—Exhibit “‘A”’ 


aerate a ated . 135,511.19 
Publications Revolving Fund—E xhibie ‘ — 8,944.01 
Special Funds—Exhibit ““C”’ 148,622.19 

Total..... $171,077.39 


Fidelity schedule bond in force covering the following named persons was 
presented for our inspection: 


Dr. George F. Zook, President. . phar eee ae 


5,000.00 

Dr. C. S. Marsh, Vice President... ae eatin 5,000.00 
Dr. C. R. Mann, President Emeritus............. 5,000.00 
Mr. Corcoran Thene, Treasurer. . 15,000.00 
Mr. Donald J. Shank, Assistant Tressuser.. 15,000.00 
Mrs. Grace R. Ontrich, Assistant Treasurer..... 15,000.00 
Total... $ 60,000.00 


Respectfully submitted, 
F. W. Larrentz & Co., 
Certified Public Accountant: 
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EXHIBIT ‘‘A” 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
Washington, D. C. 


STATEMENT OF CasH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS—GENERAL FuND 
From Fuly 1, 1940 to Fune 30, 1941 


RECEIPTS 
Dues: 
NN MINS iiss cbt Va Means ae e ma eee kee es Oe $ 4,400.00 
ee ER Pre err ee re re rin: oe 440.00 


Institutional members 





Contributions: 
For general support—General Education Board. ............. 0. cece eee eee ees 50,000.00 
Reimbursement for administration of grants: 
American Youth Commission: 
EEL TTC OPER TCC COTTER ET .»» $3,270.83 
American Friends Service Camps.............. . ‘ 109.76 
CCC—NYA implementation study.............. <u 752.31 
Rural implementation project.................02000. 864.03 $ 4,896.93 
Historical study of vocational education in agriculture of less than 
ES SEP ee rere eee Pecuaakeewire ees 81.28 
Association of School Film Libraries: 
ee, rrr (chien emsaneene 110.94 
Commission on Teacher Education: 
Central office............. Fi hae reirate Gricha te Sits atta! evar $ 957.65 
ETE re eee ee 1,329.68 
Division on child dev elopment and teacher personnel... 2,442.18 
co ere 3,117.90 7,847.41 
Committee on Cooperative Study in General Education............ 1,110.00 
Committee on Motion Pictures in Education. ; errr er 1,222.70 
Conference Fund—Office of Education, Grant 1-39042.............. 66.20 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards........... Agee 333.72 
Cooperative Test Fund—teacher examination project ; ce wa 1,718.60 
Exploratory project on teaching materials in international 
relations: 
ee Team en aks a ee 
Grant #4104.......... et ee eee cae 53.72 150.12 
Exploratory study of the supply of properly trained meena in rural 
social studies........... Poke ; aide atceh 121.95 
Fellowships—workshops i in general education coma Cite cee eka 156.00 
Financial Advisory Service. ; 115.85 
Foreign language study fund: 
Teaching of foreign —enaen. . $ 405.39 
Study of English teaching........ Sis ii ; 121.95 527.34 
Report on personnel in rural social studies........ ‘ iniacewees 36.59 
Research in primary human abilities. ..... : : Bras 28.79 
Study of school equipment specifications and standards............. 191.88 
Survey account: 
ee PRT beh cpa eres . $ 175.00 
Muhlenberg College.............. 50.00 225.00 
White House Conference on Children in a Democracy Nahi 354.28 
$19,295.58 
Services: ; 
Mimeographing..... sd ; . $ 610.21 
eee Seas as : 721.65 
Banking and miscellaneous... .. . 1,013.50 2,345.36 21,640.94 
Other Receipts: 
Income from Publications Revolving Fund.... : .... $ 3,500.00 


Rae Serre ere sian a we ; ciate 1.49 3,501.49 


Total Receipts.......... Ke ; = ; sxweebeclecceas OD ee 
Cash on hand, July 1, 1940: 


EO SC BNE TE COMING ig oink 0k cieiic ccc esavesevinecevescivas’ 13,368.55 


$114,850.98 
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af 5 DISBURSEMENTS 
Administrative: 
Salaries (net): 
Mids o Ghiektnidsxeeubhnccwdeeawaneswhomees $18,000.00 
po ere rere rer ree 9,500.00 
I Naa k asp Wenewencmadedeccdimnann 6,000.00 
SE Ud ch dnc eh Adee wadccaenbuneanwea 35,082.13 $68,582.13 


Traveling expense: 


I ans, Sued hie db duewaedeieecens $ 5,735.71 
Executive Committee (net) 


botanist eens waar 1,821.72 7,557.43 
Rent (net)...... Mivivete di sheerecheacddveiewndaces dost cenetmes 7,318.80 
Stationery, printing, and supplies (net)..................02eeceeee 1,186.92 
postage ere a amciicdbeneta sas ore 1,833.80 
Fe ONE DIE GIDE) 6g bo voc case ccccccccdcceccsensecesc 1,364.08 
er ee ons ak ate 2,011.28 
Accountants’ fee........ a ask a si ceeivendenedes wevcentscececacses 1,200.00 
Furniture and fixtures (including $2,000 Council's share of mailing 
list cost)... peed seeee New Aeh de Cee Cadek ada a 2,771.62 $ 93,826.06 
Committees of Council: 
Problems and Plans: 
NY Wre5ed Bie kau 4 bai a eae aeae ua tdeweweraocen $ 1,108.54 
Subcommittees on: 
BE SIE, gcc cc ccccciunccescns $299.60 
Educational Research................ 348.02 
Professional Education............... ~+ £30.13 757.75 $ 1,866.29 
Se Gey IIIS oso vhs oeacae eens cekeweeeeeaueens 475.22 
Education and National Defense: 
General........ SLA cUCRR RSME a eeewus iS waewaabe $ 2,252.75 
SI CIN, Baik acdcas cc ecuedccaeneaenons 347.47 
Subcommittee on Training..................eeee0e: 215.30 
Subcommittee—Women's Colleges and National 
ere had ap diana ts ad aa Sawidantaad 87.30 
Subcommittee on Military Affairs................. 326.04 
Subcommittee on Pre-Service Education.......... od 87.58 3,316.44 
Ce Oe SO, oc c's Ge cbweceeeeecvceudeews ae aacaten 616.34 
School Plant Research................ nai @ andeta adie ow hes etree 313.50 
Social Security.......... ir ah died i aha ne ace wicaeae « ; 155.35 
Student Personnel Work...................-. ne Lea iaeu aaa yeas 31.21 
Junior College Accounting................. Rake area aes : 285.00 
Government and Educational Finance................... aa ai 172.70 
Study of the Master’s Degree.............. ie daie@ ae aac ‘ 7.64 
Miscellaneous meetings............ Scenes gieaibee ees 5 274.04 7,513.73 
Total Disbursements.......... Lactate ae ae aaa aoe cveicanceuna CGeeS 
Cash on hand, June 30, 1941: 
American Security and Trust Company...... Jikeeaneeses ie naam -.  £3,511.19 


$114,850.98 
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EXHIBIT “B” 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON 


EDUCATION 


Washington, D. C. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CasH RECEIPTS AND D1sBURSEMENTS—PUBLICATIONS 
REvVOoLviINnNG Funpb 


From Fuly 1, 1940 to Fune 30, 1941 
» 1,194 3 4 


RECEIPTS 


ORs A WOE GONG «oo own oin ck cca dues ee eer 
Books, ‘‘ The Educational Record,”’ ‘‘Studies,’’ pamphlets 
Special grants and subsidies 


Reimbursements from publication services from projects. . 


Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards 


Total Receipts 


Cash on hand, July 1, 1940, 
American Security and Trust Company 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Printing, mailing, advertising, etc.................e0:: 
Special assistance in Publications Division 
es cick Jona pec kinewaesasneeseeney 
PG DOO ID soo vcd checked cucesscnddcdceen'es 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards 
Transferred to American Council on Education 


Total Disbursements 


Cash on hand, July 1, 1941, 
American Security and Trust Company 


. $ 30,696.22 


18,990.25 

2,483.41 
26,420.57 
17,276.92 


. $ 95,867.37 


12,030.58 


$107 ,897.95 


$ 50,167.53 
9,559.17 
7,354.37 
9,573.55 
18,799.32 
3,500.00 


$ 98,953.94 





8,944.01 
$107 897.95 
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